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THE DEBATE OF HEART AND EYE 


In a recent number of Anglia’ there appears 
under the editorship of Miss Eleanor Hammond 
a hitherto inaccessible version of the Debate 
between the Heart and the Eye. The poem pos- 
sesses no particular literary merit, but it is not 
without its interest to students of medizeval liter- 
ature as being perhaps the only English treatment 
of this familiar theme. Miss Hammond in her 
introduction mentions the French Débat du Cuer 
et del Oeil as the source of the English poem 
and refers to several other more or less closely 
related embodiments of the same idea. The his- 
tory of the origin and development of this dis- 
pute, as it may be inferred from the evidence at 
hand, offers several points of special interest and 
is in many ways typical of the debate in general. 

The basis of the controversy between Eye and 
Heart is clearly the general idea, frequently re- 
ferred to by classical authors? and ultimately de- 
rived, perhaps, from a passage in Plato,* that love 
is created in the soul of man through the medium 
of the eye. Among the medizval courtly poets 
this conception became, as is well known, a part 
of the system of courtly love. With them, how- 
ever, the conceit generally assumed a special form, 
exact classical parallels for which are very in- 
frequent.‘ Love is said to enter or strike through 
the eye and to capture or wound the heart. 
This motive, which appears early in the Pro- 
vencal lyric, was elaborated by Chrestien de 


1Anglia, XXXIV, 235 ff. 

2See H. L. Lang, ‘‘The Eyes as Generators of Love,” 
Modern Language Notes, 1908, pp. 126-7. 

3 Phaedrus, 251 B. Cf. Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, 
2te. Aufl. (1900), pp. 158 ff.; also Anna Liideritz, Die 
liebestheorie der Provengalen bei den minnesingern, pp, 102-3. 

4 Compare, however, the strikingly similar idea in the 
following passage from Achilles Tatius, quoted by Joseph 
de Perrott in The Nation (New York), May 4, 1911, p. 
444: yap rirpdoxe Bédovs, kal did Tov 
els Thy Karapper. yap ddds 
épwrik@ tpatvuart. (Achillis Tatii de Leucippes et Clito- 
phontis amoribus liber primus. ) 


Troyes, and to his influence is due, at least in 
part, its popularity.° From the love poetry of 
northern and southern France the conceit appears 
to have passed to Italy, Germany, Spain, and 
England, where it became almost a commonplace 
in courtly verse. 

As stated by the troubadours and trouvéres 
the function of heart and eye in the creation of 
love naturally provoked the question of their rela- 
tive responsibility for the pains of the lover, and 
Chrestien, in a characteristic passage® distinct 
from that referred to above, makes his heroine 
discuss the problem with herself. She at first 
accuses her eyes of treason for having admitted 
the image of the loved one to her heart ; but, 
since one does not love with one’s eyes, she con- 
fesses that they are not to blame. Who then is? 
Herself, that is her heart, without whose wish the 
eyes see nothing. The problem thus suggested 
furnished excellent material for a formal debate. 
It was necessary only to complete the personifica- 
tion of the heart and the eye and to make them 
carry on the dispute themselves, a step which, in 
view of the popularity of similar debates, was 
natural and easy. 

In the Disputatio inter Cor et Oculum," how- 
ever, which appears to be the earliest formal 
debate between Eye and Heart, the issue is rot 
their relative responsibility for love but for sin ; 
and it is a fair question whether the theological 
problem did not precede and suggest the amatory. 

After a brief expository introduction, the Heart 
begins the dispute by accusing the Eye of being 
the source of evil, the ‘‘ tinder and the spur’’ of 
sin. The Eye denies the charge, affirming that 
it is the Heart’s faithful servant and but follows 


5 Cligts, ed. Foerster, vv. 695 ff.; Yvain, ed. Foerster, 
vv. 1368 ff. See L. F. Mott, The System of Courtly Love, 
p. 31. 

6 Cliges, vv, 475 ff. 

7Published by Thomas Wright, The Latin Poems com- 
monly attributed to Walter Mapes, pp. 93 ff. I have used 
the more correct text given by Hauréau, Notices et Ex- 
traits, vol. 1, p. 366. See also R. Peiper, Herrigs Archiv, 
vil, 424 ff. 
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its commands. The evil which enters at the Eye 
does not corrupt the Heart unless the Heart con- 
sents. Then Reason comes and renders judgment. 
Both are guilty but not in the same degree ; for 
the Heart is the cause of sin, the Eye but the 
occasion. 

Some connection between this academic jew 
d@’ esprit and the courtly problem discussed in the 
Cliges will hardly be denied. Were the trouvéres 
or the theologians the debtors? The Disputatio 
is ascribed on the authority of the chronicler 
Salimbene and several manuscripts to Philippe de 
Gréve, Chancellor of the University of Paris and 
prolific author of Latin nugae of the kind.* Phil- 
ippe died in the year 1237, and if the debate is 
his, it is not likely to have been written earlier 
than the passage in Chrestien. Furthermore, as 
I have suggested, the question of responsibility 
grows naturally out of the general theory of the 
function of heart and eye in the development of 
love. It would seem likely, therefore, that Phi- 
lippe derived a suggestion from Chrestien or some 
other secular poet. A significant circumstance 
with regard to the Disputatio is its clear connec- 
tion with the Visio Fulberti,? the best known 
Latin version of the Debate between the Body 
and the Soul. The elements of the problem in 
both poems are identical. The Soul accuses the 
Body of having brought about its destruction by 
sin ; the Body replies that it was the mere passive 
instrument. The two poems contain parallels in 
phraseology which are so close as to make the 
relation between them indubitable. 


Visio : ** Ambo, dico, possumus adeo culpari : 


Et debemus utique, sed non culpa pari : 
Tibi culpa gravior debet imputari.”’ 
Disputatio: ‘‘ Utrumque reum reputat, 
Sed non pari periculo, 
Nam cordi causam imputat, 
Occasionem oculo.”’ 
Visio : ‘* Quae statim carnem sequitur ut bos ductus 
ad victimam.,”’ 


‘* Nonne quod vides sequeris, 
Ut bos ductus ad victimam ?”’ 


Disputatio : 


®See Paul Meyer, Documents Manuscrits, etc., pp. 7 ff. 
For a full bibliography of Philippe see Chevalier, Bio- 
bibliographie, p. 3634. 

Ed. Wright, op. cit., pp. 95 ff. 
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Now the issue between the Body and the Soul 
was as old as Democritus, and no religious theme 
was more familiar to the Middle Ages. Is it not 
natural that Philippe or another should have seen 
the issue here to be essentially the same as that 
which underlay the discussion in the Cliges, and 
should have framed a debate on the well known 
model of the Visio, giving to the amatory mate- 
rial a theological turn in order to make it conform 
more closely to the theme of his original ? 

The process by which the heart and eye mate- 
rial came to take the form of a literary debate is 
characteristic. By the end of the twelfth century 
the debate had become established as a definite 
and popular type, and this type afforded a con- 
venient mould for a wide variety of ideas already 
current in other forms, Thus the medizval alle- 
gory of the contest of the Daughters of God was 
in one thirteenth century version developed into 
a regular debate between Justice and Mercy ;"° the 
fable of the Ant and the Fly was expanded into 
a contentious dialogue ;" the amatory question of 
the relative merits of clerks and soldiers as lovers 
was made the theme of a contention between two 
maidens, representative of the two points of view.” 
In like manner the issue between Heart and Eye, 
already familiar as a subject of discussion, was 
embodied, under tlie influence of the type, in the 
form of an allegorical dispute. 

The numerous manuscripts of the Disputatio 
inter Cor et Oculum prove the work to have been 
widely known. A French version exists,” also 
ascribed to Philippe de Gréve and is probably his, 
This poem is a pretty close rendering of the Latin, 
with something less of scholastic subtlety and a 
touch of the romantic coloring which so often 
appears in the debates in their passage from the 
Latin to the vernacular. Thus the Heart rein- 
forces its charge of treason with a very pregnant 
instance :— 


10See my note on the ‘Scheirer Rhythmus,’ Modern 
Language Notes, 1909, pp. 74 ff. 

1 Bonvesin da Riva’s ‘‘ Disputatio Muscae cum For- 
mica,’’ Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1851, pp. 9 ff. 

See the various versions of the Phyllis and Flora 
debate, described by W. A. Neilson, Origins and Sources 
of the Court of Love, pp. 34 ff. 

8 The text is given by Paul Meyer, Henri d’ Andeli et 
le Chancelier Philippe, Romania, vol. 1, pp. 202 ff. 
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‘*Tu es pire que Guenelon,* 
Tu es mon privé traitor, 
Car quant je suis en garnison 
Mes enemis més en ma tor.’’ 


The only other example of the theological de- 
bate between Heart and Eye with which I am 
familiar is to be found in a curious passage in 
Bonevesin da Riva’s Debate between the Body 
and the Soul."* When the Soul has addressed 
the Body for the Last time, the Body reports its 
words to the members, warning them one after 
another to refrain from sin. The members accuse 
the Heart, as the source and occasion of all sin ; 
the Heart throws the blame upon the Eye, and 
the latter replies with the familiar argument that 
it is but the instrument of the Heart. This dis- 
pute is not, like the French poem just described, 
a paraphrase of the Disputatio, but it evidently 
belongs to the same tradition."* The Debate be- 
tween the Body and the Members is combined 
with that of the Body and the Soul in a Provencal 
poem described by Batiouchkof,” who assumes 
for it a common origin with Bonevesin’s poem. 
In the Provencal debate, however, the Heart and 
Eye motive does not appear. Its incorporation 
by the Italian into such a dialogue was natural 
enough. For the Heart and Eye theme, as 
worked out by Philippe, was closely associated 
with the Debate of the Body and the Soul ; and 
it had besides a certain affinity with the well 
known fable of the Belly and the Members, upon 
which the latter part of the Provengal poem is 
obviously modeled. 

In returning now to the use of the Heart and 
Eye motive in its proper and presumably original 
sphere of courtly love, it is necessary to distin- 
guish between the use of the idea as a lyric con- 


This phrase occurs in the Cligts, v. 1706, not, how- 
ever, with reference to the treason of the eye. - 
15 Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1851, pp. 132-142. 
16 The following verbal parallels may be quoted : 
Bonevesin : ‘‘ Dal corde sorze la fontana de li bon fagi 
e de li rei.’’ 
Disputatio : ‘‘ De corde mala prodeunt.”’ 
Bonevesin : ‘‘ L’ogio e quel ke comenza.”’ 
- Disputatio: ‘‘Te peccati principium.”’ 
Bonevesin : ‘‘ Tu m’he represo a torto.”’ 
Disputatio : ‘‘ Iniuste de me quereris.’’ 
1 Romania, xx, 535 ff. 
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ceit '* and actual debates, in which the Heart and 
Eye carry on the dispute. The two embodiments 
of the question are, of course, closely related,” 


and both may be in a general way referred to the . 


passage in Chrestien discussed above. The de- 
bates, however, while deriving their material ulti- 
mately from the same sources as the lyrics, not 
improbably owe their special form to the influence 
of the Disputatio. An important passage in Huon 
de Meri’s Tornoiement de Antéchrit® (written 


*For numerous examples see Modern Language Notes, 
1907, p. 199, p. 282; 1908, pp. 126-7; L. F. Mott, The 
System of Courtly Love, pp. 85, 102, 104, ete.; Anna Lii- 
deritz, loc. cit., and W, A. Neilson, op. cit., pp. 26, 59, 
79, etc. In one form or another the idea appears again 
and again in the Elizabethan lyric, a fact which seems not 
to have been mentioned in the discussion growing out of 
Shakespeare’s song ‘‘ Tell me where is fancy bred,’”’ M. 
L. N., loc. cit. Most frequently, perhaps, it is simply an 
expression of the original idea that Love assails the heart 
through the eyes. Cf. Wyatt in Totile’s Miscellany, ed. 
Arbor, p. 65: 

‘*Throw mine eyes the stroke from hers did slide, 
Directly down into mine hart it ranne.’’ 
In many passages, however, especially in the poems in- 
cluded in Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, the eyes are ac- 
cused of treachery for admitting the image of the beloved 
to the heart. Cf. ‘‘A. W.’’ in the Poetical Rhapsody, ed. 
Bullen, vol. 1, p. 47: 


‘*Unhappie Eies, the causers of my paine, 
That to my foe betrayed my strongest hold, 
Wherein, he like a tyrant now doth raigne, 
And boasts of winning that which treason solde.”’ 
19Tt is sometimes impossible to distinguish between the 
lyric use and the debate use of the theme. Thus in one 
of the canzone of Guido Guinicelli the problem naturally 
takes dialogue form : 


‘* Dice lo core agli occhi: Per voi moro. 
Gli occhi dicono al cor: tu n’hai disfatti.”” 
—Nannucci’s Manuale, ed. 1847, p. 42. 


And Sonnet Lxxxiv of Petrarch, supposed by Carducci 

and others to have been suggested by this passage, is in 

the form of a dialogue throughout. 

‘*Tl poeta : Occhi piangete; accompagnate il core 
Che di vostro fallir morte sostene. 

Gliocchi: Cosi sempre facciamo, ne convene 
Lamentar piu l’altrui, che ’1 nostro errore. 
Il poeta : Gia prima ebbe per voi l’entrata Amore ; 

Laonde ancor com’ in suo albergo vene,”’ etc. 


From this poem to the Elizabethan passages quoted above 
it is an easy step. 

Ed, Wimmer, Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, vol. 
LxxvI (1888), vv. 2708 ff. 
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in 1235 or a little later) clearly illustrates the 
double influence. In the course of the battle 
between the allegorical hosts of good and evil, 
Venus aims a shaft at Chastity. It misses its 
mark, but enters the author’s eye and wounds his 
heart. He is succored by Esperance and others, 
and brings his case before ‘‘ the court which ren- 
ders justice to all lovers,’’ in order to determine 
whether his Heart, the Goddess, or his Eyes are 
to blame for his mischance. The judge exonorates 
Venus who was aiming at another, and accuses 
the Eyes. The latter excuse themselves on the 
ground that they do nothing without the Heart’s 
command. At this point Reason appears and 
decides the case against the Heart. 

In this passage we have the Heart and Eye 
problem for the first time introduced as a part of 
the allegory of the Court of Love. The dispute 
is represented as actual, not merely speculative, 
and the Eyes reply in their own persons. That 
Huon had in mind the similar discussion by his 
master Chrestien cannot be doubted ; for he refers 
to him a little earlier for a full account of the 
wounding of the Heart through the Eye. What 
is equally clear, though it seems not to have been 
pointed out, is that in every respect except the 
application of the dispute to love, Huon’s imme- 
diate model was the Latin debate of Philippe de 
Grave. This treason, says the judge, should be 
laid upon the eyes, 

Qu’ il regurent a porte overte 


Sans contredit ton aversier 
El chastel, dont il sont portier.’’ 


In the Disputatio the Heart says to the Eye : 


‘¢ Tu domus meae janitor 
Hosti non claudis ostium ; 
Admittis adversarium. 
Nonne fenestra diceris 
Qua mors intrat ad animam ?”’ 


And finally the decision of Reason is rendered in 
language clearly suggested by the Latin poem : 


‘¢ A cest mot vi venir reson : 
L’ainée file sapience 
La definitive sentence 


*1 Max Grebel in his dissertation on the sources of the 
Tornoiement, Le Tornoiement Antéchrist, etc., Leipzig, 
1883, p. 87, cites Yvain 1369, but the reference is obvi- 
ously to the Cliges. 
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Rent et ront la despoitison 

Et dist : ‘ Li cuers fu l’achoison 
Du mal qu’ila. Plus en doit estre 
Blaméz que nus, qui la fenestre 
Lessa overte comme fous 

Par ou li descendi li cous 

Du fer, dont il garra a tart.’ 


‘* Ratio litem amputat 
Definitivo calculo 
Utrumque reum reputat, 
Sed non pari periculo, 
Nam cordi causam imputat, 
Occasionem oculo.’’ 


It is interesting to observe that the conception of 
the eyes as porters of the castle of the soul, which 
becomes a common feature in the Court of Love 
allegories, was already present in the Disputatio. 

The French Debat du Cuer et de ? Oeil,” while 
belonging to the allegorical type represented by 
Huon de Meri, differs from the passage in the 
Tornoiement in that the dispute with its causes 
and results constitutes the main theme of the 
poem, while the Heart and not a third party 
makes the accusation against the Eyes. The 
author, who is out hunting one May morning, 
comes unexpectedly upon a fair company of 
ladies and is stricken with love longing. He lies 
down to sleep and hears, on two different occasions 
a dispute between his Heart and his Eye. To the 
charge of having been the cause of this unwonted 
pain, the Eye replies that it loves only by the 
counsel of the Heart. The two at length agree to 
submit the matter to Ardent Desire, the marshal 
of Love. A trial by combat follows before the 
Court of Love, but Pity intervenes, and compels 
them to bring their cause before Venus. The 
goddess hears a third and quite superfluous repe- 
tition of the arguments, and adjourns the case 
until she can get the opinions of all lovers, bid- 
ding the contestants meanwhile perform all the 
services of Love. 

The elements common to this poem and Huon’s 
Tornoiement are certainly striking, but it is im- 


22 There is nothing corresponding to this passage in the 
French paraphrase of the Disputatio; hence Huon must 
have used the original. 

Thomas Wright, op. cit., pp. 310 ff. Miss Hammond, 
loc. cit., calls attention to a displacement of several stanzas 
in the ms. used by Wright. Another French text, in 
which the stanzas are correctly arranged, is printed in the 
Jardin de Plaisance. 
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possible in the absence of detailed evidence to 
establish a direct relation between them. In the 
subordination of the actual dispute to the alle- 
gorical narrative both Huon and the author of 
the Débat are following a practice which is almost 
universal with the writers of vernacular debates. 
These poets care but little for the scholastic prob- 
lem at issue, and with them the discussion loses 
most or all of its dialectical subtlety. Thus Huon 
fails to preserve the distinction between cause and 
occasion so carefully made by Philippe; and in 
the Débat du Cuer et del Oeil the answers of the 
Eye are generally beside the point, while the ac- 
cusations of the Heart partake of the nature of 
‘¢complaints.’’ The introduction and conclusion, 
on the other hand, are made much of. The refer- 
ence of the dispute to ajudge or tribunal * affords 
an opportunity for elaborate allegory which is not 
often neglected. Trial by battle, which frequently 
follows, allows the poet to devote his best energies 
to the description of a tournament. The quarrel 
has been transferred from the school room to the 
open air; the disputation has become a ‘‘debate’’ 
in the sense of physical conflict. 

The English Debate of Heart and Eye printed 
by Miss Hammond offers few points of special in- 
terest. It is, as its editor has pointed out, a fairly 
close rendering of the French Débat. The origi- 
nal octosyllabic stanza (ababbcbc) has been ex- 
panded into a ten syllable form with the same 
rhyme scheme (Cf. Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale), and 
thanks to the joint efforts of the author, the 
translator, and the scribe, the poem is something 
worse than pedestrian. It was evidently thought 
worthy of reproduction, however, as it exists in an 
early print of Wynken de Worde.* Both the 
English Debate and its French original belong to 
the fifteenth century. 

Iam not aware of the existence of any later 
versions of this dispute in English. There are, 


*%*The Court of Love allegory appears in combination 
with the debate in at least one Latin poem, the Altercatio 
Phillidis et Florae, ed. Hauréau, Notices et Extraits, vol. v1, 
pp. 278 ff.; but this piece, in spite of the accident of its 
language, belongs to the literature of romance. In a later 
vernacular version entitled Melior et Jdoine, ed. Meyer, 
Romania, xv, 333, the dispute ends in a judicial combat. 

5 The first stanza is quoted by Warton, History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, 1840 ed., vol. 1, p. 388. See also Wright, 
op. cit., Intro. xxiii. 
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however, a number of Elizabethan lyric dialogues 
which may be said to have at least a psychological 
connection with the debates discussed. In Davi- 
son’s Poetical Rhapsody there are two dialogues 
between the Lover and his Heart,* a ‘‘ Proso- 
popoeia,’’ in which the Lover’s Heart addresses 
the Breast of his second Lady,” and a Dialogue 
between the Lover’s Flaming Heart and his 
Ladie’s Frozen Breast. These pieces, if not 
derivatives from the Heart and Eye debate, are 
certainly, like the Dialogue between the Soul and 
the Body contained in the same collection,” late 
echoes of the medizeval debate in general. The 
tradition of the literary dispute may be said to 
have persisted into the Elizabethan period in full 
vigor. It appears in such familiar works as 
Robert Green’s Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 
with its verse original, was frequently employed 
in dramatic entertainments, crops out again and 
again in the regular drama, and forms one of the 
staples of the broadside literature of the day. 


JAMES Hotty HAnrorp. 
Simmons College. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 


1. NE. bluster ‘blow boisterously ; be loud, 
noisy, or swaggering,’ subst. ‘ the noise of a storm 
or of violent wind, blast, gust ; tumultuous noise; 
noisy but empty talk or menace’ may be referd 
to Germ. blist- ‘swell, blow.’ Next akin are 
EastFries. b/iister ‘ Wind, frische Brise,’ blié- 
tern ‘mit Geriusch wehen, stiirmen, brausen’ 
(Koolman, Wb. der ostfries. Spr. 1, 193), Du. 
dial. bluisterig ‘ windig’ (Draaijer, Deventersch 
Dial. 5), bluisterg ‘gusty’ (Molema, Wb. der 
groning Mundart 39), NWestFries. bluist(e)rich 
‘iippig, bliihend ; lustig, aufgeweckt ; glinzend ; 
windig, geriuschvoll, wild, ungestiim’ (Friesch 
Wadb. 1, 201). 


* Ed. Bullen, vol. 1, pp. 8 and 21. The latter is by 
Thomas Watson. 

1, p. 126. Vol. 1, p. 132. 

29Vol. u, p. 96. The author is ‘‘ A. W.”’ 

90 The Debate between Pride and Lowliness, by Francis 
Thynne, edited by J. Payne Collier, Shakespeare Society, 
1841. 
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These are closely related in form and meaning 
to NE. blister (OE. *blijstre) ‘ Blase,’ EarlyDu. 
bluyster ‘ pustula, pustula in panis crusto assur- 
gens,’ bluysteren ‘adurere, retorrere’ (Kilian 1, 
74), Hess. blustern ‘ Blasen treiben ; Brot oder 
Kuchen blustert, wenn der Teig in einen zu heis- 
sen Ofen kommt u. deshalb alsbald in grossen 
Blasen auffahrt’ (Vilmar, Id. von Kurhessen 45). 

The IE. root is bhleu-: Gk. dAéw ‘ overflow ; 
babble,’ ¢Avw ‘swell over, overflow, bubble or 
boil over; babble,’ dAvxris ‘blister,’ Pdrvdaw 
‘have an excess of moisture, become soft or 
flabby,’ ON. blautr ‘wet, moist, soft, weak’ etc. 
(ef. author, TE. at: ari: aru 53). 

2. NE. evil represents ME. evel and yvel in 
Northern, Midland, and Southern dialects. It is 
probable, therefore, that we have two different 
words: OE. yfel ‘wicked, evil,’ Goth. ubils 
‘iibel,’ etc., and OE. *efele ‘bold, bad,’ with 
which compare MHG. (md.) evel ‘ stolz vermes- 
sen,’ vor-evil, -ebil, vir-ebel, byforms of MHG. 
vrevel, vrebel, vrabel ‘riickhaltlos kiihn, gefihr- 
lich iibermiitig, gewaltsam das Recht verletzend,’ 
MLG. vrevel ‘kihn, frech, bése,’ OHG. fravali, 
frevili ete., derivativs of ON. afl ‘ Kraft, Stirke, 
Hilfe,’ OE. afol ‘ might, strength,’ and related 
to Goth. abrs ‘stark, heftig,’ IE. base op- in Lat. 
ops ‘might, strength; welth ; help,’ ete. (ef. 
Kluge, Et. Wb. s. v. Frevel ; Weigand, Wb.’ 1, 
584; Walde, Et. Wb. 434). Compare the fol- 
lowing. 

3. OS. frdbra, frofra ‘Trost,’ OHG. fluobra 
‘consolatio,’ fluobiren ‘consolari’ (with J by dis- 
similation), OE. fréfor ‘consolation, help, joy,’ 
frofrian, fréfran ‘ comfort, console’ contain Germ. 
*fr-dbr- from fra + dbr-, with which compare 
OHG. frabarit ‘audacia’ from *frabar, Germ. 
fr-abra-: Goth. abrs- ‘stark, heftig,’ ON. sfr 
(*dbia-) ‘gewaltig, heftig,’ Lat. ops ‘ power, 
strength, help,’ ete. Cp. no. 2. 

4, Tyrol. loabelen ‘zégernd, langsam tun,’ 
loabeler ‘matter, langsamer Mensch,’ Jloabelet 
‘matt, kraftlos’ (Schépf, Tirolisches Id. 359) 
represent MHG. */eib-, Germ. *laib-, with which 
compare OS. /éf ‘schwach, gebrechlich,’ OE. 
‘infirm, diseased, ill; damage, harm,’ geléfed 
‘weak, old,’ léfung ‘paralysis,’ Germ. */éb- pre- 
Germ. */éibh-. With these I connect ChSl. 
bivit ‘ gracilis,’ Lith. /éibas ‘schlank’ (IE. az: 
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azi:atu 40) and also MHG. lip ‘Leib,’ pri- 
marily ‘flank, side, Weiche’ (ZN. xxtv, 49). 

NE. loaf ‘idle away one’s time, lounge, daw- 
dle’ agrees in meaning with Tyrol. loabelen 
‘zogernd, langsam tun.’ But we should expect 
NE. *loave instead of loaf. 

5. ON. likame, OE. licuma ‘ body,’ OFries. 
likma, OHG. lihhamo, lihmo ‘Kérper’ represent 
a Germ. stem */ik(a)man- ‘Gleichnis, Ebenbild, 
Gestalt,’ corresponding exactly to Lith. lygmu 
‘Ebenbild.’ The byforms, OE. lichoma, OS. 
likhamo, OFries. likkoma, lichama, etc., are due 
to confusion with actual compounds of Germ. 
haman-, as OE. fl@se-hama ‘body’; and OHG. 
lihhinamo, lihnamo may be regarded as a blend 
of Germ. likman- and likan- in Goth. man-leika 
‘Bild,’ ON. Uke ‘ Abnlichkeit ; Ausseres, 
sere Schénheit ; Gestalt ; Leiche.’ 

6. OHG, réh ‘Reh,’ Germ. raiha-, ON. ré, 
OE. rah-, NE. roe, MDu., Du. ree, ete. are from 
pre-Germ. *roiko- ‘ striped, streaked.’ Compare 
Skt. rekha ‘Riss, Strich, Linie, Streifen, Reihe,’ 
OHG. rihe ‘Reihe,’ ete., and, for meaning, Skt. 
prenis ‘gesprenkelt, bunt, scheckig,’ Gk. apoxds, 
mpog ‘a kind of deer or roe.’ 

The above group together with the words in no, 
7 may be referd to the root rei- in Skt. 1i-ti-s 
‘Lauf; Strom; Strich,’ rinati ‘lisst laufen,’ 
vi-rinati ‘zertrennt, durchhaut,’? ON. 
‘Streifen Land,’ OHG. rein ‘Rain,’ 
rainas ‘ graubunt gestreift.’ 

7. ON. reik ‘Scheitellinie, welche die Haare 
teilt’ (Mébius 342), Norw. reik ‘stribe, linie ; 
iseer : blis, stribe i panden paa dyr; skille-linie 
haaret paa mennesker, en linie imellem panden 
og issepunktet, hvorfra haaret skiller sig til sid- 
erne ; en skille-fure imellem to afdelinger i en 
ager’ (Aasen, Norsk Ordbog 591), ‘stribe paa et 
dyrs side, afbarket stribe paa tre’ (Ross, NO. 
595), Swed. dial. raik, rek ‘ Scheitellinie’ (Rietz 
521) are related to Lith. rézis ‘ Einschnitt, Ritze, 
Schramme, Streifen durch blosse Raine abgeteilten 
Ackers, wo die Felder gemeinsam liegen,’ rééijs 
‘Riss, Strich auf der Erde,’ rééiu, freq. réizau 
‘schneide, ritze, reisse.’ Compare no. 6. 

8. OE. spala, gespelia ‘substitute, representa- 
tiv,’ spelian ‘act as representativ of, take one’s 
place,’ NE, spell ‘take the place of, take turns 
with,’ spel/ ‘a turn of work or duty in place of 


rein 
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another, an interval of relief by another person ; 
an interval of time within definit limits, a 
short period, interval’ have no connection in 
meaning with OE. spilian, OHG. spilén ‘spielen,’ 
and the two groups of words do not agree fonet- 
icly. The meaning ‘interval ; short period’ 
probably comes from ‘space.’ In that case the 
words may be derived from the IE. root sphé- 
‘stretch’ in Lat. spatiwm ‘ space, time’ ete. 

9. Goth. spillén ‘ verkiindigen, erzihlen,’ OE. 
spellian ‘announce, tell,’ OHG. spellon erzih- 
len ; reden, schwatzen,’ MDu. spellen ‘explanare, 
declarare ad minima usque elementa ; articulatim 
enucleare’ (Kilian) evidently go back to the pri- 
mary meaning ‘separate, spred abroad,’ ‘zer- 
teilen, auseinandersetzen, auslegen.’ They may be 
referd to pre-Germ. spel-na-, -no-, IE. root sphel- 
‘ split, scatter’: Skt. sphalayati ‘schligt auf ; zer- 
reisst,’ phdlati ‘springt entzwei, berstet,’ sphutdti 
‘springt auf, spaltet sich,” OHG. spaltan ‘spal- 
ten,’ MLG. spilden ‘ verschwenden ; verschiitten,’ 
OE. spildan ‘ destroy’ ete. 

For meaning cp. Skt. déluti ‘berstet, springt 
auf,’ dalayati ‘macht bersten, spaltet,’ Lith. 
dalijti ‘teilen,’ Ir. fo-dalim ‘discerno, sejungo,’ 
ON. tal ‘ Zahl, Aufzihlung, Rede,’ telia ‘ ziihlen, 
erzihlen,’ etc.; MHG. schiden ‘scheiden ; deuten, 
auslegen,’ geschide ‘ gescheit.’ 

10. NE. toddle ‘ walk feebly, walk with short, 
tottering steps’ is given in the Cent. Dict. as ‘‘a 
var. of tott/e, perhaps influenced by some associa- 
tion with waddle.’’ All this may be true, for 
synonymous words often do influence each other. 
But in its formation toddle can certainly lay claim 
to a considerable age, for it is also found in other 
Germ. dialects. Compare Westf. toddedn ‘schlep- 
pend gehen,’ Bay., Tyrol. zotte/n ‘langsam, triige 
gehen,’ frequentativs of Bav. zotten ‘langsam 
gehen,’ EFries. todden ‘ziehen, schleppen, tra- 
gen,’ MHG. zoten ‘langsam gehen.’ These are 
from the same Germ. base as NHG. zaudern, LG. 
(Pruss. ) toddern ‘ zégern, langsam handeln,’ OE. 
tiedre ‘weak, frail, fleeting, transitory,’ etc., from 
the primary meaning ‘pull, tug, drag along, 
zogern..’ 

- Here also belong OHG. zota ‘ Zotte’ (compare 
NHG. zupfen : Zopf), Tyrol. zottlet ‘nachlissigen 
Anzugs,’ zottler ‘Mann von zottigem Aussehen,’ 
Westf. toddelig ‘schlotternd, schlotterig ange- 
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zogen,’ Bay. zottern ‘niederhangen wie Haare,’ 
ete. (cf. author, MEN. xvi, 18; IE. at: ati: am 
71). 
Francis A, Woop. 
University of Chicago. 


THE BALLAD OF THE DEN OF LIONS 


The ballad of The Den of Lions had not been 
noted as current in America until Professor 
Shearin published a Kentucky version of it in 
the April number of this journal. The ballad 
was an especial favorite with Professor Child on 
account of its diverting absurdity. He had re- 
ceived two Scottish versions derived from recita- 
tion,—one taken down in Old Deer about 1873 
by Mrs. A. F. Murison (Murison ms., Harvard 
College Library, fols. 14-16), the other con- 
tributed by Mr. William Macmath (Macmath 
Ms., p. 53). He had also noted the occurrence 
of the ballad in one of Bishop Percy’s broadsides,* 
in Buchan’s mss.,* in the Kinloch mss. ,* and in 
Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs.‘ It is likewise 
found in one of Morren’s Edinburgh garlands, 
where it is entitled ‘‘ The Bostonshire Lady.’’ ® 

Professor Belden, in The Sewanee Review for 
April, prints a Catnach broadside text and refers 
to a version still current in Somerset. The story 
of the glove and the lions (as Romance scholars 
know, and as Professor Child was well aware) 
occurs in Spain as early as the sixteenth century." 
How much older it is, quien sabe ? 


1Vol. 1, no. 69 (Harvard College Library). 

2], 482 (British Museum, Add. ms. 29408). There is 
a transcript of this manuscript, as well as of the Macmath 
Ms., in the Harvard College Library. In another large 
manuscript in Buchan’s hand, known as ‘ Buchan’s 
Original Ms.’’ (Harvard), the piece does not occur. 

5 v1, 43 (Harvard College Library). 

‘11, 127 (Edinburgh, 1881). 

5 «Three Excellent New Songs. The Bostonshire Lady. 
The Parson’s Fat Wedder. The Hopeless Lovers. Edin- 
burgh: printed by J. Morren’’ (Harvard College Li- 
brary, 25252. 19, no. 21). 

®Sharp and Marson, Folk Songs from Somerset, 3d Series, 
1906, pp. 4-5 (no. 56). The editors cite Ashton, Real 
Sailor Songs, p. 54. 

7See Wolf and Hofmann, Primavera y Flor, No. 134, 
1, 45-48. 
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The Percy broadside (without date or place) is 
of the eighteenth century. The title runs, ‘‘ The 
Distressed Lady ; Or, A Trial of True Love. In 
Five Parts.’’ This version is very long, extend- 
ing to fifty-five stanzas. The lady lives ‘‘ near 
Saint James’s’’ and the den of lions is in the 
Tower. The lieutenant’s valor is set in bolder 
relief by the statement that he had lost a leg in 
the wars. The Murison version keeps London, 
but drops the Tower; those of Macmath and 
Christie drop Saint James’s, but keep the Tower. 
Buchan’s text localizes the incident at Dalkeith, 
Morren’s refers it to ‘‘ Bostonshire.’’ 

The accidents of oral transmission are beauti- 
fully illustrated by the third stanza of the Ken- 
tucky version printed by Professor Shearin :— 

One he was a bold lieutenant, 
A man of honor and of high degree ; 


The other was a brave sea-captain, 
Belonging to a ship called Karnel Call. 


Karnel Call is a queer name for a ship. The 
Percy broadside reads, however :— 
One bought a captain’s commission, 
Under the brave Colonel Carr, 


The other was a first lieutenant 
In the Tyger man of war. 


Macmath’s and Christie’s texts preserve ‘‘ Col- 
onel Car’’; Kinloch’s has ‘‘Colonel Carr.’’ 
Buchan’s text reads ‘‘ Underneath a colonel’s 
care.’”?’ The Murison ms. has :—‘‘ The one 0’ 
them was a noble captain, An’ in below a Colo- 
nel’s care.’ The Morren text makes both suitors 
naval officers :— 

The oldest brother he was a captain, 
on board with the honour’d Capt Ker ; 


The youngest brother he was a lieutenant, 
on board the Tyger-Man-of-War. 


I subjoin the Murison version, as it is vastly 
amusing and somewhat fuller than that from 
Kentucky. 


Tue Farrest Lapy in Lonpon City 


1 The fairest lady in London City, 
Her portion was twelve thousands pounds ; 
And many a one went that lady awooin’, 
But a’ their offers she did disdain. 


2 She has sworn it oe’r an’ o’er 
That no man should her husband be, 
Except he was a man o’ honour 
An’ could both fecht upon lan’ and sea. 


3 Two sons of a squire, two loving brothers, 
Went to woo that lady fair, 
For to woo her, an’ to pursue her, 
An’ for to gain her was a’ their care. 


4 The one o’ them wasa noble captain 
. An’ in below a Colonel’s care ; 
The other was a bold lieutenant 

Aboard a frigate, a man-o’ -war. 


5 Oot it speaks that gallant lady : 
**T canna be but ae man’s bride ; 
But ye’ll come back to-morrow mornin’ 
An’ soon the matter I will decide.” 


6 That lovin’ brothers walked home together, 
Thinkin’ on their dreadful doom,— 
Which of them was to gain her favour 
An’ which of them was to gain her frown. 


7 Early, early the next mornin’, 
Early by the break o’ day, 
Her coach an’ six was soon made ready 
To bear that gallant lady away. 


8 Until she came to a den o’ lions, 
Which struck the lady in a swoon, 
An’ for the space o’ half an hour 
It’s she lay speechless on the groun’. 


9 When she had her speech recovered, 
She threw her fan into the den, 

Says, ‘‘ Which of you to gain a lady 

Can bring that fan to me again?’’ 


10 It’s oot it speaks the noble captain, 
“ Tt’s all your offers I do disown. 
You’ ve many dangers laid therewith, 
An’ I'll never venture my life for none.”’ 


11 ‘I was never called a coward, 
Never upon land nor sea ; 
But for to fecht wi’ brutes an’ teegers, 
It is a thing I will never dee,”’ 


12 But oot it speaks the bold lieutenant, 
And a brisk young boy was he, 
Says, ‘‘ Lady, here is the man o’ honour 
That will bring your fan, or else he’ ll dee.’’ * 


13 It’s when he entered the den o’ lions, 
They lookéd at him both fierce and grim ; 
But he was none i’ the least adaunted, 
But looked to them as fierce again. 


14 He walked doon thro’ the den o’ lions, 
An’ two o’ them he made his prey ; 
And when they saw that his blood was royal, 
Doon amongst his feet they lay. 


® Variant: That’s careless whether he’ll live or dee. 


[ Vol. xxvi, No. 6. 
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15 He loot him doon, an’ took up her fan, 
With great composure, but no dismay ; 

An’ the lady in her coach lay trem’ lin’, 

Lest to the lions he’d become a prey. 


16 But when she saw that he was returnin’, 
An’ that no harm unto him was done, 
With open arms she embraced him, 
Says, ‘‘ Take the prize ye hae dearly won.”’ 


17 It’s oot it speaks the faint-hearted captain, 
Like one that was deranged in mind, 
Says, ‘‘ I’ll wander hopeless in some desert, 
Since in this world I’]] no comfort find.”’ 


18 When the king he got word o’ that, 
That two of his lions had been slain, 
He was none o’ the least offended, 
But made him a captain for the same. 


G. L. Kirrrepeer. 
Harvard University. 


THE MYSTERY PLAYS AND THE 
NORTHERN PASSION 


Students of the Early English drama will be 
interested to know that a direct source for four 
of the Towneley plays exists in a Middle English 
poem, which must have been composed in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. The poem in 
question is the Northern Passion, as Horstmann * 
terms it, which relates the story of the Passion 
from the Conspiracy of the Jews and the supper 
at Simon the Leper’s, to the Resurrection, and 
the bribing of the guards who watched the tomb, 
—from first to last about 3500 lines. The paral- 
lels with the Towneley text are of two kinds. In 
the first place, there is at certain points a general 
similarity of outline, the play following more or 
less exactly the order of events suggested by the 
Passion. This correspondence is in itself hardly 


1Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge, pp. xvi and lxxxi. 
Portions of the Passion have already been printed from 
Harleian 4196: Horstmann published the part dealing 
with the Entombment and the Resurrection in Herrig’s 
Archiv Lvu, 78-83; and R. Morris, the part containing 
the ‘‘ The Story of the Holy Rood ”’ in Legends of the Holy 


‘Rood, E. E. T. S., 46, pp. 62-86. The passages quoted 


below have never before been printed. The term Northern 
Passion is used merely for convenience, not as indicating 
the region where the poem arose. 
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close enough to be significant ; but, in the second 
place, we find also the more striking occurrence 
of verbal borrowing, extending even to rime. 
The parallels are found in the four plays which 
deal with the Crucifixion and the events imme- 
diately preceding and following it, namely, num- 
bers XX, XXII, and xxvr. Inasmuch as 
the whole matter must be worked over in fuller 
detail than is here possible, I shall not attempt 
to give an exhaustive list of parallels. A com- 
parison of the Towneley text with the passages 
printed below will, however, suffice to show the 
presence of verbal borrowing with rime. I have 
not thought it necessary to reprint the Towneley 
text itself, as it is easily accessible, but I have 
displayed in italics the more striking agreements 
in phrase, and have referred in the margin to the 
corresponding Towneley lines according to the 
numbering in the E. E. T. 8. edition.* The first 
and last passages are quoted from ms. Cotton 
Tiberius E vir, dated by Horstmann ® (in the last 
half of fourteenth century) with which, in gen- 
eral, the Towneley text agrees more closely. 
Where this ms. was rendered illegible by the Cot- 
tonian fire I supply in brackets readings from 
Harleian 4196 (first half of fifteenth century),* 
which Horstmann thinks is a direct copy from 
Cot. Tib. Evm. In the second passage, how- 
ever, I have chosen instead Cambridge University 
ms. Gg. 1. 1 (first half of fourteenth century), to 
which in this play the Towneley lines exhibit spe- 
cial resemblances. 


I 


The passage which follows is to be compared 
with Towneley xx, lines 250-281 : 


262 Doune scho fell and wesche his fete (fol. 165v. ) 
258 With Je teres Aat scho grete ; 
259 And sefin scho dried Jam with hir hare, 

254-5 And for hir sins scho murned save.® 


2 Edited by George England and A. W. Pollard, 
vol. LXxI. 

8 Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge, p. 1xxix. 

‘Cf. W. H. Hulme: M. E. Harrowing of Hell, E. E. T. 
8., Ext. Ser. C, p, xxvi. 

5 Although this is not the place to discuss the sources of 
the Passion, it may be pointed out in passing that there is 
here verbal reminiscence of the Cursor Mundi, E. E. T. 
8. 62, lines 14008-14011 of the Gottingen Ms. : 


=a 
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256 Ane oynement with hir scho broght (fol. 166". ) 
254, 257 Aat was of precyus things wroght, 
And parwith scho enoynted him, 
(Als men may find bifor bis tyme 
In pe last godspell saue ane, to luke, 
pat set es bifore in pis buke ; 
Bot proces clerly to declare, 
Here I sall sit muster mare. ) 
261-2 Als scho enoynt him heued and fete 
260 And honord him hir bales to bete, 
be oynement went obout full wide 
In pe hows on ilka syde. 


Tudas, als we haue herd here, 

when pai sat at paire sopere 

Al samen in simondes leprows [hall], 

And Mari to ihesu fete gan f[all] 

with hir vnement [precyows] 
264 (Je odore went o[uer al Je hows) ], 

pan Iudas thoght, als [it es kend], 

pat bis vnement w[as euill despende]; 
270 And said Jat it sul[d haue bene salde], 
271 Thre hundreth pen[is to haue talde]. 

He [was cumberd in couatyse], 

And parfore sa[id he on pis wise]; 

ffor al pat pai h[ad forto spend] 

was halely gif [en in to his hend], 

And in his bagges obout he bare (fol. 166v. ) 

All paire tresore les and mare. 

And of all pat come to bam twelue 

274-5 Je tende euer toke he till him selue ; 

In litel purses euer he stale 

pe tende of paire tresore vitale, 

pat brogt he ever vnto his wife. 

pus [cursedly] he led his life. 

[And if be] oynement les and mare 

[Had bene saed, als he] said are, 

[for thre hundreth] plates fully, 
279 Aan suld him self haue had threty,— 
278 Jat of thre hundreth es be tende— 
277 pat thoght he wele with him suld wende. 
274 ffor Je tend to him self he toke 

Of all [paire siluer (so] sais be boke). 

And, for be tende cumes to nomare 

Of thre hundreth, als I said are, 

Bot to thretty, als es said biforn, 

So mekill thoght him he had lorn, 

pat suld [haue] cumen into his walde. 
280 parfor[e his mais]ter so he salde, 

And asked nowper more ne les 

Bot pat pe tend of thre hundreth es; 
274 pat es threty, trewly to tell. 

when pis was done he wald noght dwel.® 


par-wid scho fel in suilk a grete, 

pat wid pe teris scho wesse his fete ; 
On paim scho wepe hir sinnes sare, 
And sien scho drei paim wid hir hare. 

Be it noted, however, that in the lines that follow, the 
Townely play is nearer the Northern Passion than it is the 
Cursor Mundi. 

*Ms. Cotton Tiberius E vu. 


II 


The passage which follows is to be compared 
with Towneley xx, 314-329 : 


His disciples he tok him ner (fol, 123".) 
And axid him with veir chere, 

314 ‘‘ Sire, wer woltu holde pi feste? 7 
We wol go criein most and leste.’’ 
Thesu Answerd son anon, 

316 And cliped to him petir and iohan ; 

316 ‘‘ Goth,’’ he seid, ‘‘ ye sschulle mete 

318 A man faitor in Ze strete,® 

320 Je hous Jat he goth to with grith, 

321 Ye sschulle him folwe and go with. 

322 Ze lord of Je hous ve sschul ® finde 

323 A simple man of seli kinde, 

324 To him ye sschul spek and seie 

325 Ich com nou sone in youre weie: 

329 I wol me feste in his halle 

328 And mine disciples alle.’ 
pat is come, pe time is ner 
Among mi frendes to make soper."! 


The following passage is to be compared with 
Towneley xx11, 358-374 : 


vnto simon gan pai say, (fol. 179y.) 
‘* Maister,’’ pai said, ‘‘ hou es wele met, 
And wele has pou pi trauail sett. 
369 A man es here omanges vs led 
371 Jat weri es and all for bled ; 
Him self beres be same tre 
pat he on sall hanged be ; 
357-8 And grete birbin Jat he beres 
357 To gang with all mekill him deres. 
And if bou will now for oure sake 
374 Of pis man Je rode tre take 
374-5 And bere it furth whare it sall be, 
Mekill wald we thank pe.’’ 


Harleian, 4196 f. 68y.: 
‘* Whare wiltou we puruay a place 
In forto hald pe fest of pasch ?’’ 
8 Again there is verbal reminiscence of Cursor Mundi, 
(Cotton ms.), 15187-15190: 
‘* Gas til-ward pe tun,’’ he said. 
‘* A man par you sal mete, 
A watrin vescel in his hand, 
O-gains yow pat strett...” 


although the parallel does not extend to the lines which 
are closest to the Towneley play. 
*Ms. ssuchl. 
0 Cot. Tib. E vit, fol. 166v. ‘‘Rest me and mi menge all.”’ 
1 Camb. Univ. ms. Gg. 1. 1. 
Ms, Cotton Tiberius E yu. 
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The repeated instances of identity of rime can be 
accounted for only by supposing that the author 
of these plays was working with the Northern 
Passion either actually beside him, or definitely 
in mind, 

Moreover, the importance of this text for the 
drama is not confined to the Towneley plays. 
Though in the York cycle the verbal borrowings 
are not so frequent or so extended, yet the influ- 
ence of the Passion in determining the sequence of 
events is unmistakable. York plays which show 
undoubted likeness either in verbal reminiscence 
or in similarity of outline are XXVI, XXVII, XXVIII, 
XXIX, XXXII, XXXIII, XXXIV, XXXV, XXXVI, 
and xxxvut." That the York playwright occa- 
sionally made use of a vernacular source has al- 
ready been demonstrated by Mr. Craigie, who 
has pointed out parallels in the Middle English 
Gospel of Nicodemus. With the additional facts 
here presented, the dependence of the playwright 
upon vernacular texts, suggested by Mr. Craigie, 
is confirmed and extended. In fact, the Northern 
Passion + the Gospel of Nicodemus would appear to 
supply the basis for whole plays, the sources being 
used to supplement each other. Whatever uses 
the liturgical drama may have served in develop- 
ing the dramatic tradition, it seems clear that in 
these plays, at least, the author depended directly 
upon vernacular texts. In other words, the Eng- 
lish playwright appears to have followed the line 
of least resistance : in constructing these scriptural 
plays he turned naturally enough to English para- 
phrases of the scriptural stories already in meter 
—obviously a much easier method than one which 
involved translation. 

There are many questions of detail which still 
remain to be considered : a careful comparison of 
all the manuscripts of the Passion is necessary in 
order to determine in what form it was used by 


13The reader may test the influence of the Passion on 
the York plays by comparing the portion already printed 
by Horstmann in Herrigs Archiv, Lv, pp. 78-83. Cf. 
especially ll. 39-40 with York xxxv1, 279-81 ; ll. 75-78 
with York xxxvi, 292-297; ll. 195-6 with York xxxvim, 
140-141 ; Towneley xxv1, 167-168 ; 11. 407-8 with York 
xxxvit, 359-60; Towneley xxvi, 502-503; Il. 439-40 
‘with York xxxvut, 404-6; Towneley 535-7; ll, 
453-4 with York xxxvu, 408-9; Towneley xxv1, 545-8. 
ll. 459-60 with York xxxvim1, 432; Towneley xxv1, 556. 
144n English Miscellany (Oxford, 1901), pp. 52-61. 
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the playwright. Furthermore, the whole matter 
of the relation of the cycles must be reconsidered 
in the light of these new facts. Obviously, such 
larger questions cannot be discussed until the study 
of all the manuscripts is finished. I am now en- 
gaged in editing the complete text of the Northern 
Passion from nine manuscripts ; my present pur- 
pose is, therefore, merely to call attention briefly 
to the direct relation in which it stands to the 
English mystery plays, postponing until the pub- 
lication of the text, the critical problems which it 
may involve.” 
Frances A. Foster. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


AN ECHO OF SCHILLER’S RAUBER IN 
ENGLAND 


Recent investigation has shown that Schiller’s 
Rauber called forth very few imitations in Eng- 
land. In spite of four translations between 1790- 
1800, one of which passed through four editions, 
there appeared very few native tragedies which, 
either in plot or diction, followed directly in its 
track. Thomas Rea’ mentions only two plays 
which owe their origin to Schiller’s drama, Hol- 
man’s Red Cross Knights, 1799, and Gandy’s 
‘*Lorenzo,’’ 1823. The reason for this poverty 
of imitation is not far to seek. The striking char- 
acteristics of the Robbers, revolutionary sentiment 
and extravagant diction rendered it popular with 
liberal readers, but at the same time subjected it 
to the veto of the dramatic censor. It could reach 
the English stage only in a mutilated form. This 
is what happened to it at the hands of Holman, 
who diluted the sentiments and substituted a melo- 
dramatic for a tragic catastrophe. 

To these plays mentioned by Rea may be added 
a third, Richard Cumberland’s Don Pedro, which, 
though not a professed imitation, bears a resem- 
blance close enough to stamp it as an offspring of 
the Robbers. An outline of the plot will show 


1 Professor Carleton Brown pointed out to me the possi- 
bility of a direct relation between the Passion and the mys- 
tery plays, and the above parallels have been worked out 
at his suggestion. 

1 Schiller’s Dramas and Poems in England, 1906. 
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that Cumberland seized upon certain external 
characteristics of Schiller’s play, which appealed 
to him because of their dramatic effectiveness, and 
upon these as a framework constructed a romantic 
drama which preserves little of the vigor and 
strength of the original. 

Don Pedro, called El Diablo, the son of a 
Spanish nobleman, has been discarded by his 
family on account of his liberal principles and 
savage character. He joins a band of robbers, 
and by his superior vices is raised to the dignity 
of being their leader. Henrique, his brother, is 
the very antithesis of Don Pedro and the embodi- 
ment of all that is good and amiable. He falls 
by chance into the hands of the robbers, is stabbed, 
and left for dead by his brother, Pedro now dis- 
guises himself in Henrique’s clothes and gains ad- 
mission to the house of his uncle, who, believing 
him to be Henrique, is about to bestow upon him 
the hand of his daughter Celestina ; but Celestina 
has a dream in which she is apprised of the vil- 
lainy of Pedro and his supposed murder of Hen- 
rique. But the father will not be convinced by 
any such flimsy evidence. An inquiry concern- 
ing the supposed murder of Henrique is instigated 
by the inquisitor. Nicholas, a messenger to whom 
Henrique had given a letter recommending that 
his brother should take flight before his infamy 
should be revealed, is condemned. The evidence 
is supplied by Pedro, who represents that he, as 
Henrique, had written the letter and that Nicho- 
las had robbed him. But the real Henrique has 
followed after his messenger, and relates to the 
inquisitor the true state of affairs. Nicholas is 
set free, Henrique is joined to Celestina and Don 
Pedro, crowded to the wall, commits suicide. 

Cumberland is indebted to Schiller not so much 
for the details of the plot, as for the idea of the 
banditti, the hostility between the two brothers 
and, above all, for the general characteristics of 
Don Pedro, bearer of the title réle. In his per- 
son the author combined the worst characteristics 
of both Karl and Franz Moor, resulting in an 
enormity so unnatural and grotesque that the 
human element is scarcely recognizable. He is, 
like Karl Moor, a free, unrestrained spirit, has 
Karl’s disregard for established custom and social 
order and finally falls a prey of his own pernicious 
appetites and desires. There is, however, in his 
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character, no suggestion of the human and pa- 
thetic side of Karl’s nature, his intense love for 
Emilia and his father, his ultimate regret for the 
waywardness of his life and his fatalistic convic- 
tion that he was the victim of inevitable circum- 
stances. For these redeeming qualities are sub- 
stituted Franz’s cunning and cruelty, unscrupu- 
lousness, and atheism. The fusion of the two 
brothers Karl and Franz into one character made 
it necessary to create a new figure, Henrique, who 
is the virtuous and injured lover of the conven- 
tional type. Schiller’s style is reflected in Cum- 
berland’s diction by the employment of extrava- 
gant language calculated to express violent emo- 
tion. It is, however, a feeble echo of his model 
and has the effect of bombast and inflation. We 
are conscious that behind the words there is no 
convincing personality, and behind the person- 
ality no burning experience in the author’s life. 

Don Pedro was produced for the first time at 
the Haymarket Theatre July 26, 1796, and met 
with little suecess. It was announced for a second 
representation with a ‘‘ mixture of applause and 
approval.’’ After four performances it was taken 
off and never revived. That Cumberland himself 
was not very well satisfied with his effort may be 
inferred from the fact that he scarcely mentions it 
in his Memoirs. 


GrorGE M. BAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


THE DATE OF CHAUCER’S MARRIAGE 
GROUP 


It is a matter of considerable interest to deter- 
mine at what period of Chaucer’s development the 
‘* Marriage Group’’ of Canterbury Tales (which, 
according to Professor Kittredge’s definition, con- 
sists of Groups D, E, and F, containing the Wife 
of Bath’s Prolog and Tale, the Friar’s Tale, Sum- 
moner’s Tale, Clerk’s Tale, Merchant’s Tale, 
Squire’s Tale, and Franklin’s Tale, with the in- 
tervening links, etc.), was composed. Fortu- 
nately we have some reliable chronological data. 
In his Envoy to Bukton Chaucer says to his friend : 


The Wyf of Bathe I pray you that ye rede 
Of this matere that we have on honde, 
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the ‘‘matere’’ being Bukton’s approaching mar- 
riage. Now since this poem was written in the 
latter part of 1396, as shown by Skeat ( Ozford 
Chaucer, 1, 85), the allusion gives us a terminus 
ad quem for the completion of the Wife’s prolog, 
(see also Tatlock, Development and Chronology, pp. 
210, 211). Moreover, the remarkable parallels 
of thought and phraseology between the Wife of 
Bath’s Prolog and the Merchant's Tale have very 
properly been taken as evidence that these two 
works were written within a rather short interval 
of time (Tatlock, pp. 201, 202). Other chrono- 
logical data have been obtained from our know- 
ledge of what books Chaucer was reading at the 
time he was working on the Marriage Group. It 
is a well known fact that the Wife of Bath’s Pro- 
log is very deeply indebted to St. Jerome’s work 
adversus Jovinianum (see Essays on Chaucer, 
Chaucer Soc., pp. 298 ff.). When we inquire 
what other works of Chaucer show the influence 
of this work of St. Jerome’s, we find that in the 
Merchant's Tale (E 1294 ff.) Theophrastus, who 
is embodied in St. Jerome’s treatise, is quoted by 
name, that the Summoner (D 1929) alludes to 
Jovinian, and that Dorigen’s lament in the 
Franklin’ s Tale (F' 1355-1456) is made up from 
St. Jerome, Book I, chapters 41-46. This common 
use of the same material gives us ground for the 
inference that these three works were composed 
at no great interval after the Wife of Bath’s Pro- 
log. But Chaucer’s use of St. Jerome furnishes 
us with another clew. In the A prolog to the 
Legend of Good Women, ll. 281 ff., the God of 
Love cites Jerome against Jovinian, and sums up 
the chapters, mentioned above, which furnish the 
material for Dorigen’s lament in the Franklin’s 
Tale. Now, if I may be allowed to beg the 
question of the priority of the two prologs to the 
Legend of Good Women, there is very good ground 
for assigning to the A prolog a date not long after 
June 7, 1394.” If we accept this date for the A 
prolog we have good evidence, so far as it goes, 
for dating the Marriage Group near 1394 or 1395. 

Within a few months, however, Mr. Lowes has 


1¥For this material in regard to Chaucer’s use of St. 
Jerome, see Skeat, index and notes to Ozford Chaucer, and 
Koeppel, Anglia, xm, 174 ff., Archiv, LXxxrv, 414, 415. 

2 Lowes, Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
xx, 780-801, Tatlock, p. 122. 
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furnished us with some additional evidence. He 
has shown* that the Merchant’s Tale, the Wife of 
Bath’ s Prolog, and, probably, the Franklin’ s Tale 
are indebted to Dechamps’ Miroir de Mariage, 
and that the A prolog to the Legend of Good 
Women shows the influence of the same work. 
This, of course, lends additional force to the infer- 
ence that the Marriage Group was, roughly speak- 
ing, contemporary with the A prolog. Finally, 
Mr. Lowes points out that Chaucer had about this 
time an excellent opportunity for securing a copy 
of the Miroir, thru the agency of Sir Lewis Clif- 
ford, who renewed his acquaintance with De- 
schamps during the peace negotiations carried on 
at Lolinghem early in 1393. In summing up his 
conclusions as to the chronological bearings of this 
new evidence Mr. Lowes emphasises ‘‘ the clearer 
light which is thrown, by Chaucer’s use of the 
Miroir, upon the close and intimate interrelations 
of the Marriage Group as a whole. For what- 
ever the order within the group, the common rela- 
tion of its members to the Miroir de Mariage 
affords conclusive evidence of what has long been 
regarded as probable on other grounds—the fact, 
namely, that the various tales which deal specifi- 
cally with marriage belong to the same general 
period. And that period, there is good reason to 
believe, began in 1393.’’ * 

I wish now to call attention to a point that has 
never, I believe, been utilised in discussing the 
chronology of the Canterbury Tales. Chaucer’s 
Envoy to Scogan was very probably written in the 
autumn of 1393 (Oxford Chaucer, 1, 556, 557). 
In this poem Chaucer, after putting into Scogan’s 
mouth the words : 


Lo! olde Grisel list to ryme and pleye! 
replies as follows : 


Nay, Scogan, sey not so, for I mexcuse, 
God help me so! in no rym, doutelees, 

Ne thinke I never of slepe wak my muse, 
That rusteth in my shethe stille in pees. 
WhyI I was yong, I putte hir forth in prees, 
But al shal passe that men prose or ryme ; 
Tak every man his turn, as for his tyme. 


One might be inclined to deny to this utterance 
of Chaucer’s, occurring as it does in verse of so 


Modern Philology, 165-186, 305-334. 
*Modern Philology, vi11, 332, 333. 
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light a vein, all significance whatever. Yet, when 
we consider the matter more closely, it is difficult 
to show any solid ground for discrediting Chau- 
cer’s statement, that his muse was ‘‘ rusting in 
his sheath ’’ at the time he rallied Scogan on his 
blasphemies against Love. All that we can say 
against it is that it is obviously expressed with 
humorous exaggeration, but it may nevertheless 
be based upon sober fact. For there is, a priori, 
nothing improbable in Chaucer’s statement. In 
the last decade of his life, Chaucer was occupied 
only with the Canterbury Tales and occasional 
short poems. Now, from all that we know of his 
methods of work we may be sure that Chaucer did 
not write the Canterbury Tales as Trollope is said 
to have written his novels, at the regular rate of 
so many pages a day. The work took shape in 
his mind little by little, and, as Miss Hammond 
has very suggestively said,° each set of pilgrims, 
with their corresponding tales, was the result of 
a separate impulse to the poet’s imagination. 
Among these various motifs that Chaucer made 
use of for carrying on his work were, to follow 
Miss Hammond again,*® the romantic-religious 
group represented by the Knight, Privress, etc. ; 
the ‘‘ quarrel group’’ of Miller and Reeve, ete. ; 
and the Marriage Group. When his imagination 
was kindled by the dramatic possibilities of some 
new device, Chaucer worked at the Canterbury 
Tales with great energy ; when he had exhausted 
these possibilities he laid the work aside until he 
could come at another device. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to take Chaucer’s utterance in the 
Envoy to Scogan as marking one of these periods 
in which he was not actively at work on thé 
Canterbury Tales, but lying fallow, 

If this view be accepted, the allusion has an 
obvious bearing upon the date of the Marriage 
Group, It corroborates in a striking way Mr. 
Lowes’s theory that the composition of this sec- 
tion of the Canterbury Tales began at the end of 
1393 or very early in 1394. For, in considera- 
tion of the evidence we already have that Chaucer 
was enthusiastically at work on the Marriage 
Group in 1394 or 1395, a period of inactivity in 
the autumn of 1393 must surely indicate that 
when Chaucer wrote his Envoy to Scogan he had 


5 Chaucer, p. 256. 6 Tbid., 256 ff. 
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not yet received this important inspiration. We 
may therefore with increased confidence assign to 
the Marriage Group the date 1393-1396. 


SamMuEL Moore. 
Harvard University. 


ZU EINIGEN STELLEN IN GOETHES 
EGMONT 


Zweiter Aufzug, Egmont’s Wohnung. ‘‘ Noch 
hab’ ich meines Wachstums Gipfel nicht erreicht ; 
und steh’ ich droben einst, so will ich fest, nicht 
aingstlich stehn. Soll ich fallen, so mag ein Don- 
nerschlag, ein Sturmwind, ja ein selbst verfehiter 
Schritt mich abwarts in die Tiefe stiirzen ; da lieg 
ich”? u. s. w. 

Beim ersten Augenschein wird man gewiss die 
gesperrt gedruckten Worte im Sinne ‘‘durch 
eignes Verschulden verfehlt’’ auffassen, wie es 
ja die Ubersetzer und Commentatoren, soweit sie 
die Stelle beriicksichtigen, auch durchweg tun. 
Bei niherem Zusehn zeigt es sich aber, dass der 
Nachdruck auf ‘Schritt’ liegen kann, mit Neben- 
ton auf ‘selbst’; wodurch ‘selbst’ nicht mehr 
‘verfehlt’’ modifizierte, sondern den ganzen Satz- 
teil—ganz als wenn es hiesse, ‘‘ja selbst ein ver- 
fehlter Schritt.’’ Das ist nun allerdings eine 
gewaltsame, um nicht zu sagen unmdégliche Wort- 
stellung, und es wire sicherlich aussichtslos, nach 
Parallelen einer solchen Sprachwillktir suchen 
zu wollen. Andrerseits ist ein Schritt, den man 
selbst (und kein andrer) verfehlt, als bése Tauto- 
logie noch anstéssiger—was bisher tibersehen 
worden ist. 

Man bedenke, dass, allem Anschein nach, die 
ersten drei Akte des Dramas schon 1775 vor- 
lagen, also zum Urtexte gehéren, mit dem Goethe 
nach seinem Briefe an Frau von Stein vom 20. 
Marz 1782 so unzufrieden war. Dennoch will er 
‘‘nur’ das allzuaufgeknépfte, studentenhafte der 
Manier zu tilgen suchen, das der Wiirde des Ge- 
genstands widerspricht.’’ Mdéglicherweise entging 
dabei der etwas kraftgenialische Satz in diesem 
sonst durchaus wiirdigen Passus seiner Aufmerk- 


1Von mir, jedoch im Sinne der Stelle hervorgehoben. 
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samkeit, auch bei der endlichen Revision und 
Vollendung des Stiickes, 

Es ist weiterhin zu beriicksichtigen, dass die 
Stelle durchweg rhythmisch ist. Wenn alle Worte 
im Satz beibehalten werden sollen, und dabei 
auch der Rhythmus, so ist nicht zu ersehen, wo 
anders ‘selbst’ stehen kénnte. J4, selbst éin 
verfehlter Schritt’ ginge rhythmisch vielleicht 
an ; der Schwerton auf ‘ein’ taugt aber darum 
nicht, weil nicht ein Donnerschlag ein Sturm- 
wind, ein Schritt gemeint sind. ‘Selbst’ ist aber 
notig im Satze, um das an und fiir sich Unbedeu- 
tende des Fehltritts gegeniiber den miichtigen 
Naturausserungen des Donnerschlags, des Sturm- 
winds zu markieren, die begreiflicherweise den 
Sturz des Michtigen nach sich ziehen kénnen. 

Klaucke (Egmont, p. 54) erliutert : ‘‘ Die Ge- 
fahr kann von aussen kommen: ‘Ein Donner- 
schlag, ein Sturmwind’ kann ihn niederschmet- 
tern ; er kann auch durch eigne Schuld, durch 
‘einen selbst verfehlten Schritt’ zu Grunde 
gehen’’... Das widerspricht aber total dem Fa- 
talismus Egmonts, der doch nirgends deutlicher 
zum Vorschein tritt, als gerade hier. Nein, er 
denkt gar nicht daran, je durch eignes Fehlen 
einen Irrtum zu begehen, der nicht aufs engste 
mit seinem Schicksal zusammenhinge, und daher 
gewissermassen auch vorausbedingt ist. Ausser- 
dem liegt kein zwingender Grund vor, blos die 
ersten zwei Umstinde des Donnerschlags und des 
Sturmwinds als rein dusserlich, den Fehltritt aber 
als durch eigne Schuld bedingt anzunehmen. 
Alle drei sind ihm durch’s Schicksal (‘‘soll ich 
fallen ’’ u. s. w,) im Voraus bestimmt. 

Ubrigens, wie unsiglich prosaisch : Ein ‘selbst- 
verfehlter’ Schritt sollte den dimonischen Egmont 
stiirzen! Es wire der Schritt vom Erhabenen zum 
Lacherlichen. 


Dieselbe Scene, Oranien. 


Egmont. Ist des Kénigs Gunst ein so schmaler 
Grund? 

Oranien. So schmal nicht, aber schliipfrig. 

Egmont. Bei Gott! man thut ihm Unrecht. Ich 
mag nicht leiden, dass man ungleich von 
ihm denkt! Er ist Karls Sohn und keiner 
Niedrigkeit fahig. 

Oranien. Die Kénige thun nichts Niedriges. 

Egmont. Man sollte ihn kennen lernen. 
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Buchheim bemerkt zu der hervorgehobenen 
Stelle ‘‘the import of this saying is, that the 
actions of kings are never interpreted as mean, 
because people always attribute to them higher 
motives.’’ Winkler, ‘‘he means that kings never 
do anything wrong or contemptible, because they 
do everything through their agents.’’ 

Wir sind aber durch den Zusammenhang weder 
zu der einen noch der anderen von diesen Auffas- 
sungen befugt. Oraniens Worte sind natiirlich 
ironisch gemeint. Egmont sagt mit aller er- 
wiinschten Klarheit ‘‘man thut ihm Unrecht’’ u. 
s. w. Und, dass er Oraniens Antwort als direkt 
auf den K6nig (und nicht auf andere) gemiinzt 
auffasst, beweist seine nichste Replik: ‘‘ Man 
sollte ihn kennen lernen.’’ D. h. seine Motive 
nicht anzweifeln. 


Dritter Aufzug, Klirchens Wohnung. 


Klarchen. Bist du gut mit ihr? (der Regentin). 

Egmont. Es sieht einmal so aus. Wir sind ein- 
ander freundlich und dienstlich. 

Klarchen. Und im Herzen? 

Egmont. Will ich ihr wohl. Jedes hat seine 
eignen Absichten. Das thut nichts zur Sache. 
Sie ist eine treffliche Frau, kennt ihre Leute 
und sahe tief genug, wenn sie auch nicht 
argwohnisch wire. Ich mache ihr viel zu 
schaffen, weil sie hinter meinem Betragen 
immer Geheimnisse sucht und ich keine habe, 

Klarchen. So gar keine ? 

Egmont. Eh nun! einen kleinen Hinterhalt. 
Jeder Wein setzt Weinstein in den Fissern 
an mit der Zeit. 


Der letzte Satz ist durchaus nicht klar im Zu- 
sammenhang. Wie soll der sich in den Fassern 
ansetzende Weinstein das Verhiltnis Egmonts 
zur Regentin beleuchten ? Etwa :—Jeder noch so 
klare Wein—die sonst véllig uneigenniitzige Hal- 
tung beider—scheidet einen triiben Bodensatz 
aus, nimlich die Nebenabsichten eines jeden, der 
sich mit der Zeit erhirtet ; d. h. man erkennt an 
und respektiert allmahlich gegenseitig die zur 
Regel und Natur gewordenen individuellen For- 
derungen, den ‘kleinen Hinterhalt’ eines jeden 
—? 

Die Frage sei jedoch hiermit weitergegeben. 
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Vierter Aufzug, Strasse. 
Zimmermeister. Und wie haben dir seine (Albas) 
Soldaten gefallen? u. s. w. 
Jetter. Pfui! Es schniirt einem das Herz ein, 
wenn man so einen Haufen die Strasse hinab 


marschieren sieht. Kerzengerad, mit unver- . 


wandtem Blick, ein Tritt so viel ihrer sind. 
u. W. 


Das ist nun natiirlich ein amiisanter Ana- 
chronismus, da, wie bekannt, der militirische 
Gleichschritt erst seit der Mitte des 18ten Jahr- 
hunderts (hauptsiichlich in Preussen) (wieder) 
eingefiihrt wurde.—Ubrigens, man glaubt aus der 
Stelle den Widerwillen des Frankfurters Goethe 
gegen die preussischen Grenadiere, die er bei 
seinem Besuch in Berlin genugsam Gelegenheit 
hatte kennen zu lernen, herauszuhéren. Im Ge- 
folge Karl Augusts wohnte er den Manévern zu 
Potsdam und Aken bei und spricht in Briefen an 
Frau von Stein (Mai 1778) seine Verwunderung 
aus tiber das ihm fremde kriegerische Treiben in 
der preussischen Residenz.—Da Goethe ab und zu 
in den folgenden zwei Jahren an seinem Stiick 
arbeitete, so mag die Stelle von dieser Gelegen- 
heit herriihren. 

Lee M. 


University of Wisconsin. 


DR. JOHNSON AND H. P. STURZ 


So far as the writer has been able to ascertain 
there is no English work upon Dr. Johnson’s life, 
friends and acquaintances which mentions the 
interesting letter written by Helfreich Peter Sturz 
in the year 1768 and published in the German 
periodical Das Deutsche Museum, May, 1777, in 
which Sturz describes his visit to Johnson at the 
home of the Thrales. The letter has been re- 
printed several times in German anthologies,’ but 
English writers have apparently overlooked it. 

Sturz was a keen observer and ‘“ geistreicher ’’ 
critic of English literature during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. He accompanied the 


1 Bibliothek d. d. Klassiker, bd. vi; Kurz, Handbuch d. 
dt. Prosa, bd. 1. - 
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king of Denmark on his visit to England in 1768, 
and owing to his interest in literature, his ability 
to speak the English language, and his genial 
personality, he became the friend of such men 
as Garrick, Colman, Macpherson, and Arthur 
Murphy.’ 

The most interesting fact about the above-men- 
tioned letter (dated London, August 18, 1768) is 
the evidence it contains corroborating several of 
the anecdotes related by Mrs. Piozzi. It was 
undoubtedly Sturz to whom Mrs, Piozzi referred 
in saying: ‘‘and I remember when the king of 
Denmark was in England, one of his noblemen 
was brought by Mr. Colman to see Dr. Johnson 
at our country house.’’ Sturz wrote: ‘‘ Er (Dr. 
Johnson) hatte Colman und mich schriftlich ein- 
geladen und es wieder vergessen. Wir tiberfielen 
ihn im eigentlichsten Verstand auf dem Landgute 
des Herrn Thrailes, dessen Frau, eine artige Wal- 
liserin, Griechisch zum Zeitvertriebe list und tiber- 
setzt.’’ It is easy to understand why the anec- 
dote which Mrs. Piozzi goes on to relate is not 
narrated by the man who was the butt of the joke 
contained in Mrs. Piozzi’s story. Following close 
upon this anecdote Mrs. Piozzi remarks: ‘‘This.. 
was like the story which Mr. Murphy tells, and 
Johnson always acknowledged : How Mr. Rose 
of Hammersmith, contending for the preference 
of Scotch writers over the English, after having 
set up the authors like nine-pins, while the Doctor 
kept bowling them down again ; at last, to make 
sure of victory, he named Ferguson upon Civil 
Society, and praised the book for being written 
in a new manner. ‘‘I do not (says Johnson) 
perceive the value of this new manner, it is only 
like Buckinger,* who had no hands, and so wrote 
with his feet.’’ Sturz writes as follows: ‘‘Sin- 
gularity, rief einer, ist oft ein Zeichen des Genies. 
Dann, antwortete Johnson, gibt es nicht viel 
grossre Genieen als Wilton in Chelsea. Seine 
Art zu schreiben ist die singulirste von der Welt, 
denn er schreibt seit dem letzten Kriege mit den 
Fiissen.”’ 


* See Hofstaetter’s Das Deutsche Museum, Leipzig, 1908. 
I have not been abie to consult Sturz’s published works. 

3T cannot account for Sturz’s changing the name to 
‘Wilton.’ Buckinger was a celebrated character in his 
way. See the note on Buckinger in Hill’s edition of the 
‘* Anecdotes.’’ 
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The next paragraph in Sturz’s letter begins as 
follows : ‘‘ Colman mannte den Rehearsal als ein 
ehmals bewundertes Meisterstiick, das man nicht 
mehr zu lesen im Stande sey : There was to little 
salt in too keep it sweet, sagte Johnson.’’ In Mrs. 
Piozzi’s Anecdotes this story is found upon the 
page immediately following that describing the 
nobleman’s visit to Johnson, and is thus related : 
‘‘and when some one mentioned the ridicule 
thrown on him (Dryden) in the ‘ Rehearsal,’ as 
having hurt his general character as an author : 
‘On the contrary (says Mr. Johnson) the great- 
ness of Dryden’s reputation is now the only prin- 
ciple of vitality which keeps the duke of Bucking- 
ham’s play from putrefaction.’? These remarks 
of Johnson are not found in Murphy’s essay, but 
Boswell gives them in this form: ‘‘ Talking of 
the comedy ‘The Rehearsal,’ he said, ‘It has not 
wit enough to keep it sweet.’ This was easy ; he 
therefore caught himself, and pronounced a more 
round sentence: ‘It has not vitality enough to 
preserve it from putrefaction.’’ Sturz certainly 
never saw Boswell’s account, and I doubt very 
strongly whether Boswell ever read Sturz’s letter 
in the Deutsches Museum.‘ Sturz’s statement that 
it was Colman who mentioned the Rehearsal gives 
an added interest to the story. 

In the paragraph just preceding that containing 
this episode, Boswell quotes Johnson’s reply to a 
friend (apropos another matter), ‘‘Sir, had you 
been dipped in Pactolus, I should not have no- 
ticed you.’’ Curiously enough Sturz, in speaking 
of Johnson’s pension and its value to him, says 
‘¢Tzt hat Johnson den Paktolus in seinen Garten 
geleitet.’’ Another interesting coincidence in 
phraseology is found in Sturz’s words immedi- 
ately preceding the remark by him which I have 
just quoted. ‘‘In dieser Zeit schrieb er (John- 
son) demosthenische Reden fiir und wider die 
wichtigsten Fragen im Parlament unter’m Namen 
wirklichen Glieder, die man eine Zeitlang in den 
Provinzen fiir acht hielt, und es ist nicht allge- 
mein bekannt, dass unter diesen die beriihmte 
Rede Pitt’s ist, —und die nie aus Pitt’s Munde 
kam.’’ Murphy writes as follows : ‘* An impor- 
tant debate being mentioned, Dr. Francis ob- 


4 Boswell could not have been with Sturz at this meet- 
ing because he visited the Thrales at Streatham for the 
first time on October 6, 1769. 
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served that ‘ Mr. Pitt’s speech on that occasion, 
was the best he had ever read.’ He added, ‘that 
he had employed eight years of his life in the 
study of Demosthenes, and finished a translation 
of that celebrated author—but he had met with 
nothing equal to the speech above mentioned.’’ 
As soon as the warmth of praise subsided he (Dr. 
Johnson) opened with the words ; ‘‘ That speech 
I wrote in a garret in Exeter street.’’-—To this 
discovery Dr. Francis made answer : ‘‘ Then, Sir, 
you have exceeded Demosthenes himself ; for to 
say that you have exceeded Francis’s Demos- 
thenes would be saying nothing.’’ As Sturz was 
a friend of Murphy (Sturz stating in another let- 
ter that Murphy accompanied him on his visit to 
Garrick), it is probable that the above account of 
Johnson’s parliamentary experiences Sturz got 
from Murphy, although Murphy’s essay on John- 
son did not appear until over twenty years after 
Sturz wrote his letter to the Deutsches Museum. 
As the earliest life of Dr. Johnson did not appear 
until 1784, and as Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes came 
out in 1786 and Boswell’s Life in 1791, it looks 
as though the earliest published anecdotes of 
Johnson appeared in Sturz’s Briefe eines Reisen- 
den vom Juhre 1768. 


Aurrep E. RicHarps. 
Princeton University. 


The French Renuissance in England : An Account 
of the Literary Relations of England and France 
in the Sixteenth Century. By Stpney Lee. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910, pp. 
xxiv + 494, ; 


In his recent study of the French Renaissance 
in England, Mr. Sidney Lee enters once more the 
field of foreign influences upon Elizabethan liter- 
ature, a field rather industriously gleaned of late 
in all directions. In addition to an extended list 
of monographs dealing with particular authors or 
literary types,—such as Mr. Lee’s own earlier 
writings on the sonnet, —cumulative studies have 
already been made for each of the contributing 
foreign literatures. Best known of these are C. 
H. Herford’s Literary Relations of England and 
Germany in the Sixteenth Century, and the ac- 
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counts of Italian, Spanish, and French influences 
issued a few years apart under the auspices of the 
Department of Comparative Literature of Colum- 
bia University. For the further development of 
such a field, three possibilities suggest themselves : 
the compilation of additional evidence, involving 
the establishment of new lines of indebtedness and 
an extension of the chronological area; a fuller 
interpretation of the detailed evidence already 
presented ; or a careful, unprejudiced considera- 
tion of the combined effects of these foreign influ- 
ences, in their relation to each other and to native 
English originality. The second, and particularly 
the third of these, requiring delicate appreciation, 
mature judgment, and wide scholarly experience, 
might have been expected to prove most attractive 
to Mr. Lee in his consideration of the general sub- 
ject of Elizabethan foreign relations. 

As a matter of fact, however, the plan of this 
work was definitely shaped before any attempt at 
a comprehensive study of the French influence of 
the period was before the public, Mr. Lee having 
in mind primarily a course of lectures which he 
later delivered before the University of Oxford 
in the summer of 1909. These lectures, ‘‘largely 
rewritten and expanded,’’ became the volume 
under consideration. Hence we are not surprised 
to find a book built essentially on the first method 
indicated above, with a minimum of the critical 
interpretation to be expected of a scholar whose 
reputation is already established. To the third 
method he has apparently given small consideration, 
regarding himself frankly as a propagandist for the 
cause of French influence. His purpose, he an- 
nounces, is to ‘“‘ convince discerning students of 
English literature of the sixteenth century that 
knowledge of the coeval literature of France is 
required to verify their estimates of the value and 
originality of wellnigh all the literary endeavour 
of Tudor England.’’ This proposition, which Mr. 
Lee would have found few discerning students to 
contest, develops some pages later (p. 12) into 
his real thesis: ‘‘I am prepared to defend the 
position that French culture has a bearing on the 
development of Tudor culture, which neither the 
classics nor Italian art and literature nor German 
art and literature can on a broad survey be said to 
equal.’’ In connection with this, emphasis must 
be placed upon the idea of ‘‘ France the purveyor 
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of Renaissance culture,’’ which he insists upon 
effectively throughout the entire treatment. 

Mr. Lee’s classification of his material is ad- 
mirable, if somewhat elaborate, the general plan 
being indicated in the titles of his six books: The 
Debt of Tudor Culture to France ; French Influ- 
ence on English Literature, 1500-1550 ; French 
Influence on Elizabethan Prose; On the Eliza- 
bethan Lyric; The Message of the Huguenots ; 
French Influence on Elizabethan Drama. The 
first of these is the conventional assembling of 
miscellaneous facts of relationship — political, 
social, and the like. The second, concerned with 
the beginnings of Renaissance activity in England 
and involving material not elsewhere brought 
together in this fashion, is a distinct contribution. 
The third offers the author’s strongest presentation 
of the idea of ‘ transmission of culture’’ already 
noted. 

It is in the fourth book that Mr. Lee is most at 
home. Much of the material here is familiar to 
those who have followed his articles on Eliza- 
bethan sonneteering, but he has drawn heavily 
on the recent work of L. E. Kastner in The 
Modern Language Review—such of it at least 
as tends toward his own conclusions—and has 
developed at some length the very uncertain 
argument of lyric themes. Book V, though con- 
cerned with relationships rarely noticed, takes on 
a genuine significance in Mr. Lee’s treatment, 
and might profitably have been extended farther. 
The sixth book is clear and interesting, but the 
careful reader is at a loss to justify its ninety-five 
pages. 

Throughout the whole volume, indeed, there 
are indications of a lack of scale, a tendency to 
elaborate matters not really pertinent to Mr. 
Lee’s specific subject. Hardly a French author 
is mentioned without a biographical sketch, even 
if there follows a confession that the account has 
little significance. Agrippa d’ Aubigné, for in- 
stance, receives four pages of consideration (328- 
332), culminating thus: ‘‘The eagerness with 
which Elizabethan writers studied Huguenot lit- 
erature and poetry of inferior temper suggests how 
great would have been their debt to Aubigné had 
he proved less shy of publicity.’’ Details of French 
literary history are often presented that are re- 
lated to Elizabethan England only by slight coin- 
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cidence or not at all.' This method reaches an 
extreme in Book VI, where the argument is largely 
that of unrelated parallel. The reader is con- 
stantly tempted to readjust Mr. Lee’s title, mak- 
ing it read, The Renaissance in France and Eng- 
land, a form in which it would more accurately 
represent his method of treatment. 

The entire work is prefaced by an extensive 
and convenient Chronological Table in parallel 
columns, and has as appendices a series of lyric 
parallels from the collections of Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Kastner, and a revision (from Modern Philology, 
Oct., 1905) of the author’s paper on Chapman’s 
Amorous Zodiacke. The Index is unusually com- 
plete. There is no collected Bibliography in the 
book, and the bibliographical citations in preface 
and foot-notes seem rather inadequate and unsys- 
tematic. Mr. Lee must have known and had 
before him a large number of the particular mono- 
graphs scattered throughout his field. At any rate 
we should expect him to indicate at various points 
the investigators really responsible for the details 
of indebtedness involved, even if these matters 
are now commonplaces. Yet he makes no men- 
tion of such works as Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn, 
Seebohm’s The Oxford Reformers, Weller’s J. 
Sylvester’s Englische Uebersetzung der religidsen 
Epen des Du Bartas, or the various articles in the 
Revue des Etudes Rabelaisiennes,? and offers with- 
out comment Dunster’s Considerations on Milton’ s 
Eurly Reading as accredited authority on the re- 
lations of DuBartas and Milton. Most of the 
books he cites are editions of the authors dis- 
cussed, or general studies of the hand-book 
variety. 

There are numerous indications that Mr. Lee’s 
enthusiasm as a propagandist keeps getting the 
better of his critical judgment. If his purpose is 
as polemical as he conceives it, the logical struc- 


1Cf. the account of Villon and Comines, pp. 14-15, of 
Marot, pp. 111-114, and of Ronsard, pp. 189-195; also 
the discussion of French printing in the Renaissance 
period, pp. 80-83, with its conclusion: ‘‘ Very different 
and far less glorious is the early story of printing in Eng- 
land.’? The two historical chapters (i and ii) in Book 
V employ this method on the larger scale of the last book. 

2 General recognition is due to the pioneer work, how- 
ever fragmentary, of E. J. B. Rathery, in his articles, 
‘* Des Relations sociales et intellectuelles entre la France 
et l’ Angleterre,’’ in Revue contemporaine, 1855. 
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ture of his argument may well be expected to 
manifest itself; or at least to be discernible and 
satisfying wherever one investigates more deeply. 
On the contrary, the reader is confronted at many 
a turn with reliance upon ‘‘tone,’’ ‘‘vein,’’ or 
‘‘adumbration’’ to establish an indebtedness, 
while some of the generalizations seem consid- 
erably beyond the evidence offered in support of 
them. At times this criticism may be applied to 
matters of large scale, such as the effort to estab- 
lish a wider indebtedness to the French Pléiade 
by tracing back to its members certain lyric 
themes, or the importance assigned to the fact 
that French playwrights preceded Shakespeare 
in drawing plots from vernacular versions of Plu- 
tarch. It will perhaps better serve our purpose 
to cite a few from the numerous minor instances 
of this apparent over-straining of conclusions, this 
tendency to read into the evidence presented what 
only the ardent advocate of a cause might be 
expected to find. 

In the first book considerable attention is given 
to Anne Boleyn, who, visiting France with the 
English queen of Louis XII, ‘‘ prolonged her 
stay in the French palace for seven years, and 
subsequently, as Henry VIII’s second wife, 
infected the court with markedly French predi- 
lections.’’ Indeed, says Mr. Lee, Anne ‘‘ ranks 
high among English apostles of French culture ’’ 
(p. 82). It is only after prolonged discussion 
that scholars have agreed to accept the idea of 
Anne’s seven-year sojourn in France, and many 
are still of the opinion that she was only fourteen 
years of age at her return.* Her French predi- 
lections are manifest chiefly in her kindly interest 
in Nicholas Bourbon, then only a young tutor in 
noble English families; and at best Henry’s 
second queen does not seem a particularly worthy 
apostle of culture. A few pages farther (p. 39) 
Mr. Lee notes that ‘‘ like her mother Anne Bo- 
leyn, Queen Elizabeth was devoted to French 
literature.’’ In this instance, evidence consists 
of Elizabeth’s girlhood translation of the Miroir 
de Vdme pécheresse, and the compliments of 
Ronsard. 

More’s Utopia, with due acknowledgment of its 
influence abroad, is put under obligation to France 


*Cf. Friedmann, Anne Boleyn, vol. 1, appendix, 
note A. 
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in several ways. ‘‘ Erasmus... caught from his 
Parisian experience a Gallic blitheness, some touch 
of which he communicated to Sir Thomas More ’’ 
(p. 71). On the next page : ‘‘ It was while More 
was engaged on diplomatic business at Antwerp, 
where French was the language of official circles, 
it was while he was talking in French with a 
Portuguese sailor . . . that More’s alert imagina- 
tion conceived his new ideal of society.’’ But 
the Dutch scholar Erasmus—whom, by the way, 
Mr. Einstein claims as a representative of Italian 
culture in England ‘—made his first appearance 
in England in 1498, after about two years in Paris 
as a poverty-stricken scholar and tutor. Between 
then and 1516, the date of the Utopia, his sojourns 
in France were irregular and of short duration, 
fully as much of his time being spent with 
the English humanists. Mr. Lee finds it strikingly 
easy in several other places to identify [esprit 
gaulois. The introduction of More’s French con- 
versation with the sailor suggests the extended 
significance given elsewhere (pp. 110-121) to 
the influence of the Italian poet Alamanni on 
Wyatt and Surrey, because the former knew him 
in Paris ; and the references to the English use of 
volumes printed from French-made type (pp. 
87, 143). 

The account of French impulse in vernacular 
renderings of the scriptures is unsatisfying. Much 
is claimed for this in a general way; then the 
facts are marshalled (pp. 141-145). Tyndale 
was at work in England contemporaneously with 
Lefevre d’Etaples in France, and Coverdale in 
England with Olivetan in France. Tyndale’s 
New Testament was first printed at Cologne in 
1525. Later his version of Jonah and the second 
edition of the New Testament were printed in Ant- 
werp at the same press that had put out Lefévre’s 
finished rendering. On such basis Mr. Lee con- 
cludes: ‘‘ The Antwerp printer, Martin l’ Empe- 
reur, forms a personal bond between the first com- 
plete French Bible of the French Renaissance and 
the first English Bible which Tyndale began and 
failed to finish... It is abundantly clear that 
the early English translators of the Bible were 
cognizant of the contemporary French efforts, and 
owed them an appreciable stimulus.’’ 


* Italian Renaissance in England, p. 57. 
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Occasionally the inadequacy of evidence seems 
to strike the writer himself as he presents it, with the 
result that his final statement is perceptibly weak- 
ened. Witness these sentences from his conten- 
tion for the Ecelesiastical Polity as a conspicuous 
example of the influence of Calvin and his gronp 
(pp. 150-151). ‘‘ Richard Hooker... proved in 
his Ecclesiastical Polity that he closely studied the 
works of Calvin and of Calvin’s friend Beza.. . 
To Calvin himself Hooker owed more than lies on 
the surface... At any rate, in regard alike to 
matter and method, Calvin’s Institution Chrétienne 
is the French book which best deserves a place 
beside Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity.’’ 

At other times the zeal of the propagandist 
moves Mr. Lee not only to see the French rela- 
tionships in large and impressive outlines, but at the 
same time to exclude from his vision various other 
possibilities of influence. Critics have already 
pointed out this feature in his earlier studies of 
the sonnet, and have at times been able to sup- 
plant his parallels from other sources.’ In the 
ease of the Elizabethan sonnets, constantly ring- 
ing the changes on conventionalized themes, and 
written when widely-circulated anthologies had 
extended the acquaintance of English pvets to 
include even the most obscure of Italian sonne- - 
teers,° it seems reasonable to ask that an assump- 
tion of indebtedness to France shall either be sup- 
ported by close, detailed parallel or involve the care- 
ful consideration of all Italian material available. 
Mr. Lee accepts this point of view in theory ; 
yet, despite all his insistence on the identity of 
lyric themes and motives merely, he practically 
ignores all Italian lyrists after Petrarch, on the 
assumption that a detail not definitely Petrarchan 
must next be sought in the work of the Pléiade. 
In the volume under consideration there is not the 
slightest mention of the work of Cariteo, Tebal- 
deo, or Serafino dell’ Aquila ; Bembo is ignored 
as a writer of sonnets, and the lyrics of Sannazaro 


5L. E. Kastner, ‘‘ The Elizabethan Sonneteers and the 
French Poets,’’ Modern Lang. Review, 111, 272, shows the 
uncertainty of all but the closest parallels, by substituting 
DuBellay for Desportes as a source of certain sonnets in 
Daniel’s Delia. 

® Mr. Lee himself, in his Introduction to the Elizabethan 
Sonnets, vol. I, p. xxxviii, presents interesting evidence 
of this fact from the English poets themselves. 
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and Ariosto are casually referred to twice. In 
the same way Mr. Kastner’s articles in the Modern 
Language Review are frequently cited in so far as 
they indicate French sources ; but the most con- 
vincing paper of the series, establishing the fact 
that Lodge’s indebtedness for the Phillis sonnets 
was about equally divided between Italy and 
France,’ is drawn upon for only a foot-note 
(p. 261). 

This general criticism may be illustrated by one 
of the larger contentions of Mr. Lee’s discussion 
of the lyric—the tracing of the ‘‘ Anacreontic 
vein ’’ from the Pléiade to the Elizabethans. By 
this he means ‘‘ the doctrine that the present is 
all that counts, the worship of love and youth, 
the faith in women and wine,’’ expressed in the 
pseudo-Anacreontic poetry discovered in manu- 
script by Henri Etienne in 1552, and published 
in French translation in 1556 by Remy Belleau. 
The Greek Anthology had been known for some 
years ; but it lacked the lightness and joy of this 
appropriation of the Pléiade. Neither did Pe- 
trarch display such naive joyousness. The mood 
therefore is to be recognized as distinctively 
French. No consideration is given to the almost 
identical temper of certain Latin lyrists—Catullus 
in particular—who furnished the chief inspiration 
of Cariteo and his group at the very beginning of 
the sixteenth century,* and through them pene- 
trated all of Renaissance Europe. 

Apart from questions of method, a number of 
inaccuracies of statement have crept into the 
book, being justified in part by the assumption 
of a rather popular audience ; an assumption 
which is indicated, by the way, in the author’s 


™¢ ‘Thomas Lodge as an Imitator of the Italian Poets,’’ 
Mod. Lang. Review, 11, 155 ff. Mr. Kastner is not free 
from Mr. Lee’s propensity ; and unconsciously, in one of 
these papers (1v, 329) suggests the psychology of the pro- 
cess :—‘‘In view of Drummond’s debt to Desportes, I 
could not persuade myself that he owed nothing to Ron- 
sard in particular. I have accordingly gone through 
again, and carefully compared his sonnets with those of 
the chief of the Pléiade, and although the Scotchman 
naturally proceeds with even more than his usual wari- 
ness, there can be no doubt that several of his sonnets pre- 
sent refashionings of certain sonnets of his famous prede- 
cessor.’”’ One should rarely fail by this method. 

Cf. J. Vianey, ‘‘L’ Influence italienne chez les Précur- 
seurs de la Pléiade,’’ Bulletin italien, 111, ii, 85 ff. 
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wide extension of the word ‘‘ Humanism’’ to 
include ‘‘all the fields of artistic endeavour’’ 
(p. 4). On page 163 we read: ‘‘Nashe for- 
mally admits his discipleship to Rabelais... 
Gabriel Harvey deplores that Nashe cast his work 
in ‘ the fantastical mould of Rabelais, that mon- 
strous wit’... In spite of tuition gained from 
other quarters, it is his reading in Rabelais which 
accounts for most of the peculiar eccentricities of 
Nashe’s prose style, for most of his contumacy of 
phrase . . . His habit of inventing grandiose words 
is a gift of Rabelais.’? No one now questions the 
indebtedness of Nash to Rabelais, but it remains 
to discover a specific acknowledgment of that 
obligation. In each of the two quotations from 
Harvey which Mr. Lee has fused into one,’ Rabe- 
lais and Aretino are mentioned together as Nash’s 
models, Aretino being named first. Nash offers 
his own explanation of his ‘‘ huge woords,’’ de- 
claring : ‘‘ Of all stiles I most affect and strive to 
imitate Aretines.’’ 

In his discussion of Montaigne, Mr. Lee notes 
the publication, in 1595, of the authorized text of 
the Essaies ; then cites as an instance of rapid 
transference an entry in the Stationers’ Register for 
October 20th of the same year. Yet he had already 
stated that the Essaies began appearing in 1580 ; 
and the entry in the Register reads merely, ‘‘ The 
Essaies of MicHAELL Lord of Mountane.’’™ Bacon, 
we are told later (p. 171), admits that Montaigne 
taught him to be an essayist. This admission is 
ascribed to the opening essay, ‘‘Of Truth,’’ and 
consists merely of a short quotation from the 
French author, with such formal acknowledgment 
of this as Bacon might have given any of his 
‘‘authorities.’’ Moreover, this essay did not ap- 
pear at all until the last redaction of the Essays 
in 1625. 

Word-forms are somewhat overworked for evi- 
dence ; as in the case (p. 361) where the spelling 
of ‘‘ masque’’ is used as proof that the dramatic 
type grew up in England under French stimulus. 
References in the Oxford Dictionary would seem 
rather to indicate that the spellings ‘‘ mask[e]’’ 
and ‘‘masque’’ were used interchangeably with 


® Harvey, Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 218 and 1, 272. 
10 Works, ed. McKerrow, 111, 152. 
"Mr. Lee quotes this entry in a foot-note to p. 170. 
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any possible significance until after 1660, when 
the French spelling was specialized to dramatic 
purposes. 

In discussing the attempts of England at clas- 
sical drama, Mr. Lee states that : ‘‘ Thomas Kyd 
turned aside, at the prompting of the Countess of 
Pembroke, . . . to supplement the countess’s en- 
deavours as a translator of Garnier into English ”’ 
(p. 444). A few lines farther he speaks of Kyd’s 
work on Garnier as ‘‘ under her auspices.’’ Evi- 
dence for this is not forthcoming. Kyd’s version 
of Garnier’s Cornélie was indeed dedicated to 
Lady Pembroke’s aunt, the Countess of Sussex, 
but the pathetic tone of his own statements indi- 
cates anything but favorable recognition by the 
Countess of Pembroke. 

Throughout his work, Mr. Lee seldom neglects 
an opportunity in any direction to make a case 
for French influence.” There are, however, cer- 
tain possibilities, not strictly demonstrable but 
favorably regarded by many students of the 
period, which might have found serious recog- 
nition in his study. One of these lies in the 
cumulative creative energy of the group of literary 
aspirants gathered about Sidney and Spenser and 
their ‘‘Areopagus.’’ Mr. Lee goes as far as any- 
one in his recognition of the Areopagus as a ‘‘lit- 
erary club,’’ even if he does surprise us by putting 
this London organization under the domination of 
Gabriel Harvey, then at Cambridge (p. 238). 
But he makes no attempt to extend the signifi- 
cance of such a coterie beyond the metrical ex- 
perimentation noted in the Harvey-Spenser let- 
ters. In the same connection may be noted his 
disappointment (p. 128) in finding no English- 
woman to compare with Margaret of Navarre as 
a ‘ versatile benefactress of culture.’ Both Lady 
Margaret Beaufort and Queen Elizabeth occur to 
him in vain. Yet it is possible to establish an 


attractive parallel between Margaret of France. 


and the accomplished Lady Mary, —‘‘Sidney’s 
sister, Pembroke’s mother,’’—a parallel so close 


12 Tn this connection, the following quotation from p, 48 
will be of interest to students of Shakespeare : ‘‘ The por- 
ter in Macbeth (11, iii, 15) attests that the English tailor’s 
habitual offense was that of ‘stealing out of a French 
hose’ (i. ¢. of slavishly copying French fashions).’’ It 
would be interesting to know Mr. Lee’s authority for this 
gloss. 
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that it carries more conviction than several which 
receive serious attention in the book. Another 
line of relationship which might have been devel- 
oped with profit is that between Montaigne’s 
Essaies and Lord Bacon’s experimental philos- 
ophy, as expressed in the Novum Organum. 

In all its parts, Mr. Lee has given us an emi- 
nently interesting and readable book. His mate- 
rial seems always well in hand, his points are 
stated with engaging clearness, and his style is 
unusually vivid and pleasing to carry such a 
burden of matter. Under the circumstances such 
sentences as the following become conspicuous by 
contrast 


‘As scholars, Tudor England fell lamentably 
behind their French neighbors’’ (p. 18). 

*¢ Wyatt’s fondness for irregular lines of Skel- 
tonian brevity echo a French predilection to 
which Marot was no stranger’’ (p. 122). 

octosyllabic couplets which Heywood 
chiefly... uses is the habitual metre of the 
French ’’ (p. 374). 


Undoubtedly the book is a valuable contribution 
to the comparative study of literature, and will 
carry its message to many cultured readers who 
have little to do with doctoral dissertations. It 
is a matter of genuine regret, however, that Mr. 
Lee did not direct his energies toward an unbiased 
estimate of foreign influences in the period, rather 
than hold this brief for France. 


A. H. Upwam. 
Bryn Maur College. 


Die Gotische Bibel herausgegeben von WILHELM 
STREITBERG. (Germanische Bibliothek. um. 
Abt.: Untersuchungen und Texte. 3. Bd.) 
Zweiter Teil. Gotisch- Griechisch-Deutsches Wor- 
terbuch. Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universi- 
titsbuchhandlung, 1910. 8vo., xvi + 180 pp. 


This second part completes the new critical edi- 
tion of the Gothic Bible, the first part of which 
was reviewed in MZN., 1909, pp. 181-183. 

While intended ‘‘ fiir die Zwecke des akademi- 
schen Unterrichts,’’ this Gothic-Greek-German 
dictionary not only provides for the needs of the 
beginner, but will prove helpful to the advanced 
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scholar as well. It was not meant to be complete 
in the sense of a dictionary containing a reference 
to every passage. Yet it probably may claim to 
be the most detailed Gothic dictionary that has 
appeared since the publication of Ernst Schulze’s 
memorable Gothisches Glossur (Magdeburg, 1848). 
It is, moreover, a work on which the author has 
obviously bestowed a great deal of painstaking 
labor. Every page bears testimony to his en- 
deavor to record the Gothic words as accurately 
as possible both as regards their form and their 
meaning. Ample references are given through- 
out not only to single passages of the Gothic text, 
but also to works like the author’s Got. Elemen- 
tarbuch, Paul’s Grundriss, W. Schulze’s Griech. 
Lehnwirter im Gotischen, ete. Emendations and 
conjectures are carefully noted. In these and 
other respects, this vocabulary somewhat ap- 
proaches the character of a brief grammatical 
and philological commentary in alphabetical 
order. 

The fact that the Greek parallels of the Gothic 
words are systematically recorded adds much to 
the value of the present work as compared with 
the current Gothic dictionaries. I for my part 
entirely agree with Streitberg in holding that for 
us the Greek text from which Ulfilas translated is 
the authoritative interpretation of his own version. 

Ulfilas’ interpretation of the Greek text, how- 
ever, need not in every case coincide with that of 
modern interpreters, and it probably will become 
necessary in future to distinguish between the two 
(or, in other words, between the actual meaning 
of the Greek text and the way in which it was 
understood by Ulfilas) more carefully than has 
been the custom heretofore. 

Take, f. i., the word gakunds reopovy (Gal. 
58), interpreted generally (and so by Streitberg) as 
‘Uberredung.’ This (i. e., persuasion) very likely 
is the meaning in which the word was used by 8. 
Paul. But, as Bernhardt pointed out in his note 
to the passage in question, Teopovy was inter- 
preted by Ulfilas as ‘obedience.’ Two circum- 
stances serve to prove Bernhardt’s contention. 
The one is that eopovy is immediately preceded 
in v. 7 by weiOecOu, Goth. ufhausjan, t.e., ‘to 
obey.’ It is only natural that—-not only by 
Ulfilas but also by other ancient interpreters— 
the word tracpovy should have been connected 
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with 7ei@ecOa. The other is that ga-kunds in 
Gothic obviously belongs to the verb ga-kunnan 
‘to obey.’ It becomes clear, then, that ga-kunds 
is identical with the noun ga-kunfs (Dat. ga- 
kunfai, Luc. 3, 23). The latter, according to 
Streitberg ‘‘ iibertriigt unklarer Weise dpxouevos.”’ 
It can hardly be doubted, however, that Bern- 
hardt here too has interpreted the Gothic phrase 
correctly as ‘unter Gehorsam.’ Another instance 
in which Streitberg might have acknowledged a 
difference between Ulfilas’ conception of the Greek 
text and that of modern interpreters is that of 
ana-kaurjan ‘* beschweren,’’ II. Cor. 
2, 5. Here, it seems to me, the meaning re- 
corded by Streitberg is probably correct so far as 
the Gothic is concerned. It should have been 
pointed out, however, either in a note to the text 
or in the vocabulary that the passage has been 
interpreted in various ways. May be that Ulfilas 
construed with the following wdvras tyas 
so as to interpret—wrongly—like Luther ‘‘auf 
dass ich nicht euch alle beschwere’’; or that he 
took wadvras tpas as the object of AeAvrnxey and 
understood iva pH émBapd with deWette (i. e., de 
Wette’s earlier version, cf. Bernhardt) ‘‘um ihn 
nicht zu sehr zu beschweren.’’ As Streitberg in 
his text has a comma after ém Pap, he seems to 
ascribe to Ulfilas the latter interpretation. What 
S. Paul had in mind, apparently, was something 
different. De Wette’s final version (4. ed., 1858) 
of iva pH émBap® was ‘‘damit ich nicht zu viel 
sage,’’ and this translation is at present pretty 
generally accepted (e. g., in the revised English 
version ‘‘that I press not too heavily’’; in the 
revised Luther version ‘‘auf dass ich nicht zu 
viel sage’’; cp. also Weizsiicker, Das N. T., 
‘damit ich nicht zu viel tue’’). It is hardly 
possible to ascribe the latter meaning to Goth. 
anakaurjan. 

There is no difficulty in interpreting the word 
andbahtida II Cor. 3, 3. Here the meaning of 
the verb and-bahtjan, however, is not ‘leisten ’ (as 
given in Streitberg’s dictionary), but ‘ besorgen.’ 

I find no occasion for criticism in reference 
to the formal side (7. e., the transcription of the 
Gothic words, etc.) of this dictionary, except per- 
haps with regard to the fact that a distinction has 
been made between short and long wu in genuine 
Gothic words but not in foreign words. If data, 
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jus receive a macron, why not Jidaius, Itdas, 
Jistus, etc.? This, of course, is rather a subor- 
dinate matter. 

This second part of Streitberg’s Got. Bibel is 
accompanied by a brief Supplement to the first 
part, giving (pp. ix—xiv) an account of the newly 
found Giessen Fragments of Ulfilas’ translation. 
While not adding any new word to the Gothic 
vocabulary, the two fragments have thrown new 
light on the history of the Gothic text, for the 
reason that they turned out to be remnants of a 
Gothic-Latin parallel edition of the Bible. 

In the preface, Prof. Streitberg expresses the 
hope that he may able to compile at a later date 
a complete Gothic dictionary, embodying every 
form actually found in the Gothic text. Grateful 
then as we are for the present book, we take it for 
granted that we may regard it only as an instal- 
ment toward the future more comprehensive work. 


HERMANN COLLITz. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON FRENCH 
ROMANTICISM 


Paut Laronp, L’ Aube romantique: Jules de 
Rességuier et ses amis ... Paris, Mercure de 
France, 1910. 354 pp. 


Léon Sicué, Muses romantiques : Delphine Gay, 
—Mad. de Girardin, —dans ses rapports avee La- 
martine, Victor Hugo, Balzac, Rachel, J. San- 
deau, Dumas, Eug. Sue et George Sand (Docu- 
ments inédits). Paris, Mercure de France, 
1910. 338 pp. 


AvpnonsE Sicné Et JuLEs Bertavut, Au Temps 
du Romantisme, Etudes pittoresques et littéraires. 
Paris, Sansot & Cie., 1909. 259 pp. 


Correspondance entre Victor Hugo et Paul Meu- 
rice. Préface de JuLEs CLARETIE. Paris, 
Charpentier, 1909. 484 pp. 


All these volumes will help materially the stu- 
dent of the various periods of French Romanti- 
cism ; they testify to the non-abating interest in 
that fascinating epoch. 

Regarding the first mentioned we need not enter 
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into many details, The name of Jules de Ressé- 
guier (born 1788) is usually associated with that 
of Ulrich Guttinger (born 1785); they are the 
two ‘‘fréres ainés’’ of Romanticism. The first’s 
most famous volume of verses, Tableaux poéti- 
ques (1827) appeared one year before the Orien- 
tales. But Rességuier never moved forward with 
his ideas like Hugo; he remained to the end 
(1862) the faithful royalist and catholic of before 
1830. Moreover, it is more the man than the 
writer who is playing an important part in lit- 
erary history. 

All that need be said about J. de R. has been 
ably summarized by Lafond in his Préface of 47 
pages. The book itself consists of letters addressed 
to various important poets and writers ; as such 
they present no great interest, but they may be 
very useful documents. Especially valuable are 
the numerous letters regarding the Académie des 
jeux floraux de Toulouse. About 70 pages of 
good explanatory notes are given at the end of 
the volume, 

M. Léon Séché has been for years diligently 
searching libraries, archives, and private corre- 
spondences to give us a vivid picture of the period 
of Romanticism. For those especially who work 
away from Paris, his books contain treasures of 
information. M. Séché has spoken of Delphine 
Gay, ‘‘la muse de la patrie,’’ in previous works 
(e. g., in his Cénaele de la Muse frangaise). Here 
he deals especially with her relations with Lamar- 
tine, Balzac and Rachel. It suffices to say that 
scholars will find the book indispensable. 

In the first essay of Autour du Romantisme, 
the authors, Alphonse Séché (the son of Léon 
Séché) and Jules Bertaut, revive a character long 
since forgotten, the Vicomte d’Arlincourt. He 
was quite famous in the early days of Romanti- 
cism, and a good sample of a whole class of lit- 
erary adventurers. As a help to understanding 
the times such an essay on d’ Arlincourt is by no 
means futile. At the same time, students of Bal- 
zac will find it useful, asthe Vicomte is quite fre- 
quently aliuded to by the characters in the Comé- 
die humaine. Other essays are: Alfred de Vigny, 
auteur dramatique ; Le réle des femmes dans la vie 
de Lamartine (not much that is new, but a good 
summary of recent investigations regarding La- 
martine’s life, especially Mad. Emile Ollivier’s 
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Valentine de Lamartine, Hachette, 1908); Bai- 
zac, critique littéraire (an interesting and rather 
ignored aspect of B.; good account of the parallel 
he draws between Fenimore Cooper and Walter 
Scott, all in favor of Scott, as was to be expected 
from the man who was more or less the disciple 
of the author of Ivanhoe—amusing illustrations 
of Balzac’s prejudice against Sainte Beuve—un- 
bounded and at the time almost paradoxical ad- 
miration for Stendhal). Very remarkable are the 
two longer chapters devoted to Béranger and to 
David d Angers. Nothing keener has been written 
about the part Béranger played in politics under the 
first Empire, the Restoration, and the Monarchy 
of July, and nothing could be fairer than the 
appreciation(one might almost say rehabilitation) 
of Béranger as a poet. In the essay, David d’ An- 
gers, we see presented the combination, so fre- 
quent in France, of artist and patriot. More than 
Chateaubriand, than Victor Hugo or Lamartine, 
David d’ Angers was a man of action in politics, 
who exposed himself to the shots of his enemies, 
or, if need be, of his own people. His frank op- 
position to Louis Bonaparte sent him into exile. 
He made his mistakes, but certainly no more 
heroic figure appeared in France in the first half 
of the nineteenth century than that admirer of the 
old Romans. 

The publication of the Correspondance entre 
Victor Hugo et Paul Meurice is, for two reasons, 
very important. First, the means of becoming 
acquainted with V. H. the man, are very limited. 
His biographies are either apotheoses, or dispar- 
agements, and V. H. raconté can hardly count as 
reliable from the psychological point of view. 
Further, in his own works, V. H. rarely appears 
except as Olympio, or the Mage, and at times as 
child, father and grandfather. So ‘‘letters’’ re- 
main the only touchstone. 

V. H., after 1830, did not mix much with 
fellow writers of his generation. In this Corre- 
spondance with Meurice it is very striking how 
seldom names of colleagues in the realm of letters 
are mentioned ; just here and there a glimpse of 
Michelet (pp. 275-6, very interesting), Lamar- 
tine, Blanc, Quinet, Baudelaire, or Taine—an 
exception ought to be made for Delphine Gay de 
Girardin. He has been misjudged on account of 
his silence about his contemporaries ; possibly too 
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severely criticized. If he was conscious that he 
was great enough not to need the help of others 
in order to succeed, it was human nature that the 
others should resent it; and it was unavoidable 
that the judgments of colleagues would be often 
unkind appreciations of V. H. the man.’ So it 
happened that his correspondence is chiefly with 
people who were so unmistakably inferior to him 
that jealousy was not possible. Even in this vol- 
ume we find Hugo very conscious of his genius, 
but at the same time it is very comforting to see 
him so human and so loving. The devotion of a 
Paul Meurice was indeed unique, and most cer- 
tainly the popularity and influence of V. H. in 
Paris would have been considerably diminished 
during the twenty years of exile, had not this 
friend been so completely self-sacrificing to the 
Hugo interests. V. H. realized this, and we see 
that he never took for granted the abnegation of 
his friend ; he finds sincere words to express his 
thanks. ‘‘Si j’ai jamais’’—he writes one day 
(Aug. 19, 1855)—‘‘dans l’avenir, comme vous 
le dites, quelque lueur qui ressemble 4 une auré- 
ole, votre amitié, mon doux et vaillant pocte, en 
sera le plus charmant rayon’’ (p. 48). 

This book, all told, is a most beautiful testi- 
mony both to V. H.’s and to Meurice’s charac- 
ters. Nobody can read it without feeling that 
the great exile on the English isles was a good 
and sound man. Indeed, whoever had read Pauca 
meae, or the poems in which he sings childhood, 
or such inspirations as Les pauvres gens, had al- 
ways suspected it. What may seem strange, after 
all, is that his genius did not make V. H. more 
vain than he was. 

The second element that lends interest to the 
book is that, as Claretie, who writes the introduc- 
tion, says so well (p. xix): ‘‘c’est mieux qu’ une 
correspondance, c’est de l’histoire.’’? The corres- 
pondence covers the years 1851-1870, the whole 
period of exile, as well as the shorter periods 
when V. H. was afterward away from Paris. 
Those who have tried to get a precise idea of 
V. H.’s doings during the exile will find much 
help in this correspondence. Here are a few 
points: V. H.’s account of the ‘‘expioulcheune ”’ 


'See an example of such severe judgments of ‘‘ce 
misérable Victor Hugo,’’ in the book of Lafond men- 
tioned above, on pp. 272-273. 
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(expulsion) from Jersey (Marine Terrace Oct. 26, 
1855); of his settling in Guernesey (Hauteville 
House); and of the Alien Bill, ‘‘qui nous frappe, 
mais les déshonore’’ (the English), and which 
came near sending V. H. to America (pp. 50- 
56). Pages 58 ff. will be a welcome supplement 
of information to that offered in the Ollendorff 
edition, on the circumstances of publication and 
the success of the Contemplations and of the first 
volumes of the Légende des sitcles. The same is 
true of Les Misérables (p. 159 ff.). We hear of a 
plan made to publish a second volume of the 
Chatiments (p. 370 ff.). On p. 331 ff. there is 
given the history of Le Rappel (an anti-napoleonic 
paper). Finally, one will find the amusing in- 
formation that V. H. was planning to write an 
encyclopedia Tout pour tous (p. 282)—as if 
genius had time to be accurate. A good sample 
of V. H,’s scholarship is given just a few pages 
further on ; he maintains, in spite of Meurice’s 
very wise suggestions, that the last part of the 
word Boulevard comes from varte, vert, ‘‘ green.”’ 

I cannot close without mentioning the very 
valuable footnotes, with exact dates of events, 
usually so hard to obtain. 


ALBERT SCHINz. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Del Siglo de Oro, Estudios Literarios por BLANCA 
DE Los Rios. Madrid, Bernardo Rodriguez, 
1910. 


The contributions of Dofia Blanca de los Rios 
to the biographies of Tirso de Molina and other 
writers of the golden age have long been appre- 
ciated by students of Spanish literature ; but owing 
to her unfortunate habit of publishing the results 
of her investigations in daily newspapers and pop- 
ular journals, she has received less credit abroad 
than is her due. Few of even the best equipped 
foreign libraries contain files of all the periodicals 
to which she has contributed. Consequently, it 
has been very difficult for those outside of Spain 
to control the material she has offered. Fortu- 
nately, most of these fugitive studies have now 
been collected in a single volume which is merely 
the prelude to the long-promised complete biog- 
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raphy of her favorite author. Menéndez y Pelayo 
prefaces the work with an interesting introduction, 
the more valuable in that it does not consist of 
mere fulsome praise as is too often the case with 
such prologues. While thoroughly sympathetic 
and appreciative of the author’s merits, Menéndez 
does not gloss over her faults. 

Dojia Blanca’s contributions are of two sorts : 
first, the results of her researches in the archives ; 
second, her critical interpretation of the new facts 
she has unearthed. Those dependent upon Cota- 
relo y Mori for their knowledge of Tirso’s biog- 
raphy would scarcely suspect the extent and im- 
portance of Sefiora de los Rios’s discoveries.’ For 
this the author herself may be partly to blame 
because she refrained from publishing the com- 
plete list of her discoveries until the year 1906 
when Cotarelo’s second biography was already in 
press. It is obvious that Tirso’s two biographers 
are not working in the most perfect harmony. In 
view of these facts, we may perhaps pardon Dofia 
Blanca the very human weakuess of criticizing 
Cotarelo for failing to make personal researches 
in the archives, quoting the following statement : 
‘*The public and private archives which, in these 
latter years, have shown themselves so profuse in 
information relating to other great writers remain 
dumb only in the case of Tirso de Molina.’’ Dofia 
Blanca alone has unearthed over thirty important 
documents relating to Tirso, and many more 
throwing light upon his associates, convent life, 
etc.—all this in addition to the important discov- 
eries of Gallardo, Serrano y Sanz, and Pérez 
Pastor. 

Dofia Blanca’s discoveries are the fruits of many 
years of patient investigation. When in 1885 the 
academy offered a prize for a biography of Tirso, 
the young poet and novelist prevailed over the 
Valladolid professor, Pedro Mufios Pefia, who 
most infelicitously entitled the first chapter of his 
study : Imposibilidad de hacer la biografia de 
Tirso por falta de datos. Again, it would be un- 
kind to begrudge the author the manifest pleasure 
she takes in recalling this circumstance. Not con- 
tent with these early laurels, Dofia Blanca has 


1 Comedias de Tirso de Molina, Discurso preliminar (Ma- 
drid, 1906), Vol. 1, pp. xviii, Ixxviii. In his previous 
work, Tirso de Molina (Madrid, 1893), Cotarelo is a trifle 
more generous in alluding to Sefiora de los Rfos. 
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been prosecuting her researches in the archives 
for over twenty-five years. Those of Guadalajara, 
Soria, Trujillo, Madrid, Salamanca, Sevilla, and 
Alcali de Henares have been ransacked. The 
results, if not so valuable and sensational as Pérez 
Pastor’s discoveries relating to Cervantes and 
Lope de Vega (the life of an ecclesiastic was 
naturally less eventful than that of a soldier 
of fortune), are nevertheless extremely interest- 
ing. The long mooted question as to the date of 
Tirso’s journey to Santo Domingo has now been 
definitely settled. Documents found in the ar- 
chives of the Indies show that the voyage was 
made in 1616. Others found in Guadalajara 
prove that Tirso was there present in June, 1618. 
Cotarelo, disputing the long accepted date of 1625, 
came near the truth when he designated 1615 as 
the year when this voyage was made, basing his 
conclusions upon an erroneous statement made by 
Tirso in the Deleitar aprovechando,’ Fortunately, 
the controversy is now at an end, and one of Fari- 
nelli’s arguments for denying Tirso the authorship 
of the Burlador de Sevilla falls to the ground.® 
It is most curious to know that a papeleta left by 
Gallardo states the date correctly. It is probable 
that he, too, saw the cédula authorizing the 
voyage. 

Another interesting discovery is a document 
showing the indirect way in which Tirso, while 
Comendador de Trujillo, collected payment for 
three plays which he sold for 300 reals each to 
Josef de Salazar, a Sevillan manager,—a proof 
that he was still, perhaps secretly, writing plays 
in 1629, and disproving Cotarelo’s statement that 
the Mercenarian had given over writing plays at 
that period.‘ It is impossible to discuss Dojfia 
Blanca’s other discoveries in detail. Suffice it to 
say that the various steps in Téllez’s ecclesiastical 
preferment may now be more accurately traced 
than formerly, and many another important bio- 
graphical gap has been filled in. Twelve years 
ago she published in La ilustracién espafiola y 
americana the supposedly lost birth certificate of 
Lope de Vega. Two years before that, she had 
published in La espaita moderna the results of her 


2Op. cit., pp. xviii ff. 

3 Farinelli, Don Giovanni, Giornale storico, Vol. xxvu, 
p. 32. 

*Cotarelo, op. cit., p. xliii. 
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investigations in Salamanca in which she brought 
to light interesting discoveries relating to Alarcén, 
Géngora, Lifiin de Riaza, Argensola, etc. These 
articles are reprinted in the present volume.* 

As a diligent investigator of archives, Dofia 
Blanca is deserving of all praise. We admire her 
patient industry and envy her her good fortune. 
As a literary critic she is less happy. Starting 
with the a priori assumption that realism is the 
only true expression of art, she seeks to exalt 
Tirso high above his contemporaries. In doing 
so she has been unjust in her estimate of other 
authors, particularly Lope, Calderén, and Alar- 
cén. She reverses the process by which German 
romanticism elevated Calderén. According to 
her, Lope initiates the Spanish drama, Tirso at- 
tains unto its apogee, while Calderén represents 
nothing more than degeneracy. She can brook 
no rival to her hero. Menéndezy Pelayo rebukes 
her for this, while admitting that he, too, in his 
first enthusiasm for Lope de Vega, did Calderén 
scant justice. He now makes the amende hono- 
rable, characterizes his Calderén y su teatro as a 
somewhat juvenile production, and feels that he 
dwelt too exclusively upon Calderén’s defects, and 
spoke too little of his merits. The work in ques- 
tion, he says, does not represent his present views. 
A few decades since, it was necessary that criticism 
should hold a brief for both Lope de Vega and 
Tirso de Molina. But the erroneous estimates of 
past generations have been corrected ; there is no 
danger that Lope and Tirso will henceforth fail to 
receive their due. There is greater present need 
of a reaction which will restore to Calderén some- 
thing of his diminished prestige. The tone of 
Dojia Blanca’s Atheneum addresses is that of one 
asserting a claim all but universally denied. It is 
what one might have expected in the days of Hart- 
zenbusch. She has forced the note somewhat in 
vindicating an author who now needs no vindi- 
cation. 

Dojia Blanca takes issue with those critics who 
have censured Tirso for his immorality. She is 
probably correct in thinking his work no more 


5 The article Estudié Cervantes en Salamanca? Espafta 
moderna, April-May, 1899, affords a good example of the 
imaginative way in which Dofia Blanca often interprets 
her discoveries in the archives. In spite of the ingenuity 
of the article, it has failed to convince. 
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licentious than that of many other authors of the 
age. Study the manuscript borradores of almost 
any dramatic author of the time and it will be 
found that they contain numerous obscene jokes 
which the censor has carefully stricken out and 
which later editors have also omitted. Is it not 
likely that the works of Tirso, owing perhaps to 
the author’s high position in the church, were less 
carefully inspected than those of others? But it 
is as absurd to make him out a plaster saint as it 
is to suppose him to have been a skirted Don Juan 
and here the author pushes her vindication too far. 
Téllez was doubtless a genial, full-blooded man to 
whom nothing human was alien. He may not, 
like the Archpriest of Hita, have lived the life of 
a picaro, but he was one at heart for all that. 

For one who has devoted over twenty-five years 
to the study of Tirso, Dofia Blanca is surprisingly 
ignorant of the relations in which her author stood 
towards his contemporaries. Her studies of other 
writers of the time have been to little purpose. 
She grants him much greater originality than he 
deserves and seems to be utterly unaware of his 
great indebtedness to Lope and the novelists. 
Calderén is branded as a plagiarist because thir- 
teen of his plays are taken from Tirso’s repertoire. 
This is understating rather than overstating Cal- 
derén’s indebtedness ; but if plagiarism is a crime 
in Calderén, it ought in fairness to be noted that 
Tirso’s indebtedness to Lope and others was at 
least equally great. It would be easy to make 
out a much longer list of Tirso’s plays inspired by 
the works of other authors. Tirso is credited 
with the invention of many character types that 
go back to Lope and others. Even Don Juan 
Tenorio is not so original a creation as is com- 
monly supposed, as one who has read Farinelli 
ought to have known. One cannot agree with 
Dojia Blanca when she maintains that Lope 
painted successful female portraits only after 
Tirso had supplied the models. The weight of 
evidence tends to prove the contrary. Tirso, in 
borrowing, frequently improves ; but as a deline- 
ator of character, Lope, when at his best, was his 
equal as Menéndez well shows in the introduction. 

Nevertheless, taken all in all, Tirso’s charac- 
ters are perhaps the most human and lifelike to 
be found in the classic drama of Spain. But is 
this not largely due to the fact that he was more 
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than any of his rivals under the influence of the 
novelists? That realism which Sefiora de los Rios 
so passionately admires found better expression in 
the novel than on the stage; but not a hint is 
offered that Tirso drew any inspiration from this 
genre. Both Lope and Tirso drew freely from 
Italian novedle, but Tirso was more influenced by 
Cervantes, his ‘‘Spanish Boccaccio,’’? and the 
romances of roguery. 

Dofia Blanca’s attitude is too exclusively that 
of an attorney pleading a case. She will admit 
no scrap of evidence tending to minimize the high 
degree of originality which she attributes to the 
principal object of her studies. It is to be hoped 
that in her forthcoming book she will go to more 
pains to give Tirso his proper historical setting, to 
trace the influences he underwent, and to show 
how he in turn influenced others. Much remains 
to be done in the study of Tirso’s sources. 

The most valuable portion of the present work 
is the Biografia documentada in which the author 
records the results of her researches in the ar- 
chives. The great value of these discoveries far 
outweigh any fault that may be found with the 
rest of the volume ; for these faults spring from 
that same enthusiasm which has held her steadily 
to her task for a quarter of a century. 


GrorGE TyLER Nortuup. 
Princeton University. 


I. G. Mituarpet, Recueil de textes des anciens 
dialectes landais. .., Paris, Champion, 1910, 
in 4°, Ixviii-340 pp. 

II. G. Petit Atlas linguistique d’ une 
région des Landes, Toulouse, Privat, 1910, in 
8°, Ixiv-428 pp. et une carte. (Bibliotheque 
Méridionale, 1°° série, t. xiii.) 

III. G. Mituarvet, Etudes de dialectologie lan- 
daise. Le développement des phonemes addition- 
nels, Toulouse, Privat, 1910, in 8°, 224 pp. 
( Bibliothéque Méridionale, série, t. xiv.) 


Il n’existe pas—que je sache—en France ni 
ailleurs de région dont les parlers populaires, 
anciens et actuels, aient été explorés avec autant 
de conscience et de méthodique précision que le 
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coin gascon du département des Landes auquel 
M. Millardet vient de consacrer—pour débuter— 
trois volumes. Cette belle contribution 4 la dia- 
lectologie francaise mérite, par son exceptionnelle 
importance, de retenir longuement |’attention de 
quiconque voudra désormais se consacrer aux 
mémes études. 


I. Le Recueil de textes des anciens dialectes lan- 
dais renferme des documents inédits (chartes, re- 
gistres, terriers, etc.) rédigés en langue vulgaire 
entre 1251 et 1588 dans presque toute |’ étendue 
du pays landais. M. M.s’est montré trés sévére * 
pour le choix de ces documents : il n’admet, avec 
toute raison, que des originaux (autant qu’il a 
été possible) datés et strictement localisés. Ces 
textes sont répartis en six sections (Mont-de-Mar- 
san, Roquefort-de-Marsan, Villeneuve-de-Marsan, 
Saint-Sever, Tartas, Albret et régions voisines”) a 
l’intérieurdesquelles ils sont ordonnés chronolo- 
giquement ; des indications bibliographiques sur 
les sources manuscrites et imprimées sont données 
en téte de chaque section. Les documents ne 
sont pas tous publiés intégralement : les formules 
oiseuses des notaires ont été éliminées (il en reste 
encore passablement), mais l’on peut tenir pour 
certain que rien d’intéressant pour I’ histoire lin- 
guistique de la région n’a été sacrifié. Les actes 
sont publiés avec le plus grand soin’: les ¢ et les j, 


1 Peut-étre méme trop sévére: il a pris ‘‘autant que pos- 
sible les documents portant le nom et surtout la résidence 
du notaire rédacteur’’ (p. iv). L’un des résultats du 
systéme,c’est que les ‘‘ régions’? auxquelles appartiennent 
ces documents sont souvent représentées par de simples 
localités: il n’y a dans la 3¢ section que des actes de 
Saint-Sever, dans la lere que des actes se rapportant a 
Mont-de-Marsan (sauf un, pp. 35-37, que M. M. rap- 
porte 4 Canenx, mais qui est un contrat de vente entre 
deux habitants de Mont-de-Marsan, dressé par un notaire 
de Mont-de-Marsan), etc. On en vient 4 se demander si 
cette précision excessive ne nous prive pas parfois de cer- 
tains points de comparaison non négligeables ; appliquée 
aux documents en langue vulgaire du domaine d’ oil, cette 
méthode aurait pour effet d’exclure 4 peu prés tout ce que 
l’on posséde (cf., p. ex.,les actes sur lesquels M. Philipon 
fonde ses études des Parlers du duché de Bourgogne aux 
et XIve sidcles, Romania, XXx1x, p. 476 sqq.). 

2 Une carte du département des Landes n’ efit sans doute 
pas été inutile: il suffisait, 4 la rigueur, de reproduire 
celle qui termine le Petit Atlas. 

3 P. 32, 1. 17: mot e egregj, suppr. € ou I. mot [noble] e 
egr. (cf. p. 160, 1.16); p. 55, 1.18: au lieu de Pnsot, l. 
Pusot ; p. 155, 1. 22 Viuizano [?] est Ala Table Viuzano ; 
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les w et les v sont distingués conformément aux 
originaux, les résolutions des abréviations sont 
toujours indiquées en italiques, et les lignes des 
originaux sont données entre crochets. 

Ce recueil de textes est précédé d’ une Introduc- 
tion qui n’est qu’un ‘‘ simple répertoire des formes 
et des principales particularités de syntaxe’’ (p. 
viii): ainsi s’expliquent sans doute l’absence de 
toute étude phonétique et le renvoi 4 un volume 
futur d’ Etudes de dialectologie landaise d’ indica- 
tions sur la genése des formes et leur répartition 
géographique.° Un appendice (pp. 229-251) 
comprend des traductions en dialectes modernes 
(notation phonétique); le volume se termine par 
un Gilossaire (ot manquent les termes qui figurent 
dans le Dictionnaire béarnais de Lespy et Ray- 
mond) et par une Table des noms de liewx et de 
personnes. 

Ce livre, qui apporte, pour les Landes, un trés 
précieux complément au Recueil de textes de I’ an- 
cien dialecte gascon de Luchaire, est un modéle 
de ce qu’on souhaiterait avoir pour chacun des 
départements frangais. 


II. En regard des documents anciens groupés 
dans le Recueil, le Petit Atlas linguistique d’ une 
région des Landes offre les résultats des enquétes 
faites par M. M. sur les parlers actuels de 85 
communes contigués qui se groupent autour de 
Mont-de-Marsan. Ces résultats sont doubles, car 
M. M. a usé de I|’‘‘ observation et de l’expéri- 
mentation’’ (p. xx), ou—plus exactement—s’il 
a ‘‘expérimenté’’ toujours et partout, il s’en est 
rapporté tantét au seul témoignage de son oreille, 
tantét au témoignage des appareils de la phoné- 
tique instrumentale ; le livre se distribue par suite 


p. 228, 1. 1: suppléer sans doute [de] devant l'autre cap 
(cf. ll. 11, 14, ete.); p. 249, 1. 19: au lieu de [xx1, v9, 
5...], [xxt, vo, 10...]; PErrata : au lieu de p. 
120, 1. 20, J. 1. 10. 

‘Pour quelques documents (p. ex. Saint-Sever 1510, p. 
127 sqq.) il n’y a qu’une numérotation de [5] en [5]; 
pour d’autres (Saint-Sever, 1480, p. 122sqq.) se succé- 
dent—sans qu’on en voie la raison—la numérotation ligne 
par ligne et la numérotation de [5] en [5]. 

5P, xxx, §63: bend (= vendu) est invraisemblable 
par sa date (1535) et son isolement (cf. p. xliv, s. v. 
bener); p. xli, § 90: il eft été bon de faire remarquer (cf. 
p. xlvi, s. v. deber) que les trois exemples de conditionnel 
en -t, -is appartiennent tous 4 des documents de Bazas— 
qui n’est pas dans les Landes. 
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en deux parties : 1°) planches de phonétique ; 2°) 
cartes linguistiques. 


1°) Planches de phonétique.—C’ est la premiére 
fois—sauf erreur—qu’on essaie d’appliquer 4 un 
groupe de parlers populaires la méthode dite ex- 
périmentale : 4 cet égard, M. M. a fait une tenta- 
tive méritoire. Il s’est servi du palais arti- 
ficiel et a recueilli ‘‘ plus de 2.500 empreintes 
dont il ne reproduit qu’un choix ’’ (p. xli; ily 
en a 1054 ; pourquoi ce choix? quil’a guidé ?); 
il a usé en outre de l’inscripteur de la parole et 
nous donne 153 tracés graphiques de mots. 

Les sujets qui ont bien voulu se plier aux exi- 
gences de l’expérimentation avec le palais artificiel 
sont au nombre de quatre, tous transplantés a 
Mont-de-Marsan, tous jeunes, sachant le frangais 
et le parlant d’ordinaire (pp. 389-390). C'est 
dire que, nécessairement,*® ces empreintes ne nous 
renseignent que de fagon trés incompléte et im- 
parfaite sur les différents syst¢mes phonétiques de 
la région explorée. I] est douteux' que le palais 
artificiel puisse avoir 4 l’heure actuelle d’autre 
utilité que celle d’amener le dialectologue 4 mieux 
analyser sa propre prononciation, de l’aider a 
faire l’éducation de son oreille. Utiles 4 M. M. 
au moment ot il se préparait 4 entreprendre son 
enquéte,* ces empreintes auraient pu, ce semble, 
étre laissées de c6té sans grand dommage.—Les 
tracés graphiques sont plus probants et plus utiles : 
ils pourraient l’étre davantage, si M. M. avait 


6 Sans parler des difficultés réelles qu’on éprouve a ar- 
ticuler avec un palais artificiel, ni de l’inévitable danger 
qu’il ya a isoler les articulations qu’on se propose d’étu- 
dier en faisant prononcer aux sujets des mots qui n’ex- 
istent pas dans leur langue (v. p. 53 raisin, p. 55 roue 2, 
etc. ). 

™M. Vabbé Rousselot, patoisant d’origine, ayant 4 sa 
disposition des sujets particuliérement bienveillants, n’a 
pas jugé possible d’expérimenter avec le palais artificiel 
ailleurs que sur lui-méme (cf. Les modifications phonétiques 
du langage. . ., pp. 7, 27, ete.), et je ne vois pas que M. 
M. tire nulle part un réel parti de ses empreintes. 

8A cet égard, il est regrettable que M. M. n’ait com- 
mencé A se servir du palais artificiel et de l’inscripteur de 
la parole qu’en 1904 et 1905 (pp. 389-391), alors qu’il 
avait déja fait une bonne partie de ses enquétes sur le ter- 
rain (p. 393 sqq.), et il est assez typique que ce soient les 
notations de M. Edmont—qui n’a, je crois, étudié ni la 
phonétique expérimentale ni l’autre—qui aient révélé a 
M. M. l’existence d’un e¢ atone nasal trés bref a la finale 
de certains mots ( p. xxxii). 
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tenté d’employer sur place |’ appareil portatif con- 
struit par M. l’abbé Rousselot au lieu de s’en 
tenir 4 grouper au laboratoire du Collége de 
France des sujets rares au patois médiocrement 
pur (pp. 390-391). 

Cette premiére partie permettra néanmoins 
quelques comparaisons instructives, en particulier 
pour ce qui est de la durée des sons (il y aurait 
eu intérét, en ce sens, 4 multiplier les tracés d’un 
méme mot). 


2°) Cartes linguistiques.—-En 573 cartes, clas- 
sées par ordre alphabétique des mots francais, sont 
consignés les résultats de l’exploration faite, de 
novembre 1903 4 mars 1907, sur le terrain méme. 
M. M. a visité chacune des 85 communes de sa 
région ; dans chaque commune il a fait traduire 
par un ou plusieurs sujets indigénes un question- 
naire comprenant ‘‘800 articles, mots isolés ou 
courtes phrases’’ (p. xxi); 4 l’aide des réponses 
obtenues et notées phonétiquement, il a dressé des 
cartes schématiques ° oi sont indiqués pour chaque 
mot les différents types (et les variantes princi- 
pales), ces types étant séparés par des lignes. 
Chaque localité est représentée par un numéro ; 
la répartition des types saute immédiatement aux 
yeux. L/’Atlas de M. M. occupe une place in- 
termédiaire entre les At/as ov les cartes ne don- 
nent que les limites linguistiques (Wenker, Fi- 
scher, Bennike et Christensen, ete.) et l’ Atlas lin- 
guistique de la France ot les cartes donnent sim- 
plement les matériaux bruts; il est cependant 
plus proche de ce dernier, en ce sens que chacune 
des cartes n’y est jamais consacrée qu’a un seul 
mot (ou 4 une expression). 

M. M., n’étant ‘‘ nullement un patoisant d’ ori- 
gine’’ (p. xxvi), a commencé par exercer son 
oreille et par consulter, avant de dresser son ques- 
tionnaire et de se mettre en campagne, ce qu’on 
pouvait connaitre du landais moderne (p. xviiisqq., 
p- xxi). Ila pris soin de renseigner scrupuleuse- 
ment le lecteur sur les particularités de sa pronon- 
ciation (p. xxix sqq.), base naturelle de ses nota- 
tions phonétiques ; il adit en outre (pp. 393-397) 
a quelle date et par quel sujet '° chaque partie du 


® Le procédé adopté dans I’ Ailas linguistique de la France 
efit été trop cofiteux et ne parait pas indispensable pour 
une région restreinte. 

Le lieu d’origine des parents, I’ Age, la profession, les 


j 

fii 
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questionnaire a été traduite dans chacune des loca- 
lités explorées : et c’est une chose excellente de 
tout point que de permettre ainsi 4 chacun de 
faire la critique de toutes les formes notées en ces 
cartes." 

Il y a pourtant une lacune assez grave, 4 savoir 
le questionnaire méme. Ce questionnaire com- 
prenait 800 articles : nous n’avons que 573 cartes. 
Pourquoi ?—‘‘ Pour économiser de la place en di- 
minuant le nombre des cartes,’’? nous dit M. M. 
(p. li, n. 1); ‘‘le latin filiam, par exemple, étant 
représenté partout par hilhe, il était superflu d’en 
tracer la carte.’’—Assurément; mais la liste de 
ces formes communes a tout le domaine ne serait- 
elle pas indispensable 4 quiconque voudrait étudier 
motu proprio les phénoménes linguistiques de cette 
région? N’est-il pas un peu génant d’étre obligé 
de parcourir les notes du t. 111 de M. M. et d’at- 
tendre les Etudes futures pour étre fixé sur les 
‘types régionaux ’’ recueillis par M. M. pour 200 
mots au moins? I] était trés simple—et un ap- 
pendice de 4 pages y aurait suffi—de donner la 
liste alphabétique de ces types (fille hilhe, ete. ). 

Cette lacune rend malaisé de porter un jugement 
quelconque sur ce questionnaire. M. M. a pleine- 
ment raison de plaider en faveur du questionnaire 
les circonstances atténuantes (pp. xxii-xxvi): on 
n’a pas encore trouvé, malgré les inconvénients 
réels de la méthode,” d’autre moyen d’aboutir, ou 
du moins d’aboutir vite, et, somme toute, on peut 
croire que, si les enquétes sont prudemment con- 
duites, les patoisants donnent en général la forme 
considérée par eux comme normale.” Encore 


habitudes linguistiques de chaque sujet sont indiqués 
presque toujours. 

11En beaucoup de cas (carte 12, point 35; carte 419, 
point 53; etc.) un doublet isolé dans une aire homogéne 
s’explique par les antécédents linguistiques (le plus ordi- 
nairement généalogiques) du sujet. 

2Ces inconvénients sont infiniment plus graves partout 
od les patoisants ne distinguent pas nettement leur patois 
du francais, partout od ils le considérent comme du 
‘*francais corrompu.’’ Si, 4 la question cheval, on ré- 
pond dans les Landes chibaw au lieu de cabat phonétique 
(p. xlix et carte 88), il reste du moins que chibaw n’est 
pas cheval ; mais il est des régions (en langue d’oil) od la 
forme employée—aujourd’ hui encore—est chevd et ot les 
patoisants s’obstineront 4 répondre cheval : qu’y faire, si 
l’on ne veut pas admettre de formes prétendues ‘‘ extor- 
quées ?”’ 

3Tci je me sépare 4 peu prés complétement de M. M. 
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faut-il autant que possible éviter de leur poser des 
questions qui les surprennent ou les obligent sim- 
plement 4 réfléchir: le questionnaire doit étre 
composé de mots courants et concrets, de phrases 
toutes naturelles, Il semble bien parfois—autant 
qu’on en peut juger par un questionnaire en partie 
inconnu et en ignorant la mentalité des paysans 
landais'“—que M. M. ait été plus préoccupé a 
priori de Vintérét linguistique des matériaux 4 
venir que du souci de concilier cet intérét avec les 
réalités de la vie paysanne. 

M. M. n’a pu—cela se concoit—‘‘ faire subir, 
dans chaque commune, le méme interrogatoire 4 
un nombre déterminé de sujets représentant cha- 
cun une génération différente’’ (p. xxxvi); il lui 
a fallu se contenter en quelques points d’un seul 
sujet '* qui a traduit le questionnaire en entier ; le 
plus souvent, 2, 3,4... sujets en ont traduit cha- 
cun une partie.—II en résulte, comme le dit l’au- 
teur lui-méme (p. xxxvi), qu’il n’y a pas de con- 
cordance entre |’ Age des différentes personnes dont 
les réponses figurent sur une seule et méme carte ; 
il en résulte, en outre, que les matériaux juxta- 
posés sont d’ origine trop diverse, trop fragmentaire, 
tranchons le mot, trop individuelle.—M. M. semble 
avoir répondu par avance 4 cette objection : ‘la 


qui regarde comme ‘‘instinctives’’ (pp. xliv—xlv) les ré- 
ponses qu’il a obtenues; ‘‘j’ai photographié au vol du 
langage en mouvement”’ (p. xlvi) me parait trés exagéré. 

4 Je dois dire que M. Bourciez, qui connait 4 fond les 
dialectes gascons, estime le questionnaire de M. M. * fort 
bien fait’’ (Revue critique, 1911, p. 14). 

15On trouve assez peu de mots spécialement vivants 
dans les Landes: ceux qu’on rencontre (aiguille de pin, 
ajone épineux, pigne, résine, etc.) ont fourni—naturelle- 
ment—les cartes les plus riches, lexicologiquement du 
moins (c. 5, 8, 69, 85, 394, 395, 446, 447).—Mange-t-on 
vraiment beaucoup d’ ails (ou d’aulx) dans les Landes (c. 
7)? N’est-ce pas pour étudier la dislocation de I’n mouil- 
lée finale que des questions telles que celles-ci ont été 
posées : Ils ménent le cheval au bain (c. 47) ou Il mettra de 
V étain la casserole (c. 169) [pourquoi pas plutét : vont 
faire baigner le cheval ou Il étamera la casserole?]? Pourquoi 
L’ dne est plus petit que le cheval (c. 21 et 88), Ils te charge- 
aient d’insultes (c. 79), Cela ne me concerne pas (c. 99; 
forme ‘‘extorquée’’ en,de nombreux endroits, remarque 
M. M. ; lecontraire serait assez surprenant), etc., etc.? 

16M. M. distingue——innovation intéressante—entre les 
sujets fondamentauz qui ont traduit le questionnaire d’ une 
maniére suivie (en totalité ou en partie) et les sujets occa- 
sionnels qui n’ont fourni qu’un nombre limité de réponses 
éparses (données en variantes) (pp. xxxvi-xxxvii); ila 
indiqué l’4ge des uns comme des autres. 
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dialectologie appliquée aux parlers vivants... 
doit partir des faits individuels.. .’’ (p. xlv, n. 
1) et l’expression ‘‘ patois d’une commune’’ ne 
‘¢répond aucune réalité précise’’? (p. xxxv).— 
Pourtant, si le langage n’ était qu’ individuel, il 
resterait intérieur et nous ne parlerions jamais ; 
d’ autre part, il n’y a pas de science du particulier. 
Qu’on le veuille ou non, il est indispensable de 
considérer des types, si indispensable qu’a chaque 
page et presque 4 chaque ligne de son t. 1, M. 
M. lui-méme regarde un témoignage individuel 
comme valable pour tout le ‘‘ patois d’une com- 
mune’’; il écrira, p. ex. (mI, pp. 101-102): 
au [b] de [ewbrichkoun] ‘‘fragon”’ a 
Saint-Pierre-46, non loin de [awristown] 4 Leuy- 
26, il doit étre étymologique, si on rapproche ce 
mot de la forme brisconis signalée dans un manu- 
scrit du x* siécle.’’—-Transposons cette phrase dans 
la réalité (et, je le répdte, on ne saurait trop louer 
M. M. de permettre a ses lecteurs cette transposi- 
tion), elle devient : ‘‘Le 13 novembre 1903, a 
Saint-Pierre-46, M. Mallet, aubergiste, Agé de 42 
ans, né de parents qui n’étaient ni l’un ni |’autre 
de Saint-Pierre, a répondu [awbrichkoun] a la 
question ‘‘fragon.’’ Si l’on rapproche cette 
forme de [awristoun] 4 Leuy-26 (a 35, 25, 47, 
48, plus voisins de 46 que le point 26, M. M. n’a 
obtenu aucune réponse), le b doit étre étymologique 
et remonte a brisconis.’’ Cest & dire que d’un 
témoignage individuel, généalogiquement suspect, 
géographiquement isolé, M. M. conclut a l’exist- 
ence du 6 de [awbrichkoun] transmis depuis le x* 
siécle sur les lévres de tous les habitants de Saint- 
Pierre (954): et je ne veux pas dire qu’ il ait tort, 
mais je ne suis pas trés sir qu’il ait raison.—Cette 
remarque ne signifie pas qu’il sera possible 4 per- 
sonne d’ observer jamais tous les parlers individuels 
d’une région ; mais, puisque la question de l’ex- 
istence, de la formation et de la déformation des 
types linguistiques n’est encore ni résolue ni méme 
vraiment posée, n’y aurait-i] pas avantage 4 pro- 
céder, dans des enquétes aussi vastes que celle de 
M. M., un peu autrement qu’il nel’a fait? Ainsi, 
M. Edmont a partout réussi 4 faire traduire en 
entier par un seul sujet un questionnaire dont 
l’étendue était au moins double de celui de M. M. ; 
serait-il sans intérét et sans importance de choisir 
en chaque localité un sew sujet fondamental—dont 
on ferait connaitre, cela va sans dire, |’ habitus 
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linguistique—, puis de faire traduire 4 2, 3,4... 
sujets occasionnels des parties plus ou moins éten- 
dues du questionnaire? L’unité y gagnerait,” la 
comparaison et la critique des matériaux seraient 
plus aisées, et peut-étre les matériaux eux-mémes 
seraient-ils plus stirs.’* 

Quoi qu’il en soit, les réponses obtenues par M. 
M. s’ordonnent en aires lexicologiques, phonéti- 
ques et morphologiques assez cohérentes” pour 
qu’on soit assuré de leur réelle valeur objective ; 
et c’est une trés forte présomption en faveur de la 
‘*sineérité’’ de ces réponses que de voir toujours 
situées sur la limite qui sépare les aires de deux 
formes différentes d’un méme mot les localités oa 
M. M. a recueilli concurremment les deux formes. 
—L’auteur n’a fait subir 4 ses matériaux aucune 
retouche, ce qui est tout naturel ; il n’intervient 
que pour tracer les limites des aires. Cependant, 
il est quelques cas ot, avant d’attribuer un point 
a telle ou telle aire, une comparaison des réponses 
obtenues en ce point 4 des questions ‘‘ paralléles ”’ 
efit été salutaire. Soit, par exemple, la carte 566 
(il voulut): M. M. a recueilli presque partout ” le 
parfait synthétique et la carte se divise en trois 
aires, selon que la forme obtenue se termine par 
une voyelle, par un -é ou par un -t. Le point 2 
appartient 4 l’aire 4 terminaison -t 4 la 3° pers. 
sing. de l’indicatif parfait ; il en est ainsi dans 6 
cas (cartes 45, 142, 174, 327, 478, 566); dans 2 


TL unité du tableau d’ensemble, bien entendu ; la ques- 
tion de l’unité dans le parler de chaque localité explorée 
est tout autre: ni les matériaux de M. M. ni la facon non 
spontanée dont ils ont été fournis 4 l’enquéteur ne per- 
mettent de |’ effleurer. 

8 En effet, comme l’indique M. M. (p. xxiii), la rapi- 
dité de l’interrogatoire remédie sensiblement aux inconvé- 
nients du questionnaire ; mais, pour qu’on puisse inter- 
roger rapidement, il faut un sujet qui soit bien en train et 
complétement ‘‘apprivoisé’’: or le sujet le mieux disposé 
ne s’apprivoise vraiment—c’est du moins l’expérience 
que j’ai eue en Vendée—qu’an cours de I’ interrogatoire ; 
il yala, je crois,—sans parler de |’ oreille du linguiste qui 
doit se faire une nouvelle éducation 4 chaque sujet nou- 
veau—, une raison importante de ne pas trop morceler la 
traduction du questionnaire en recourant 4 des sujets 
différents. 

19T] est clair que le manque de concordance entre cer- 
taines limites phonétiques (j- et y-, r- et ar-, f- et h- a V ini- 
tiale, etc.) tient, sans doute exclusivement, a I’ histoire et 
4 la nature différentes de chaque mot. 

2 Sauf aux points 4 et 5, od il l’a cependant obtenu 
pour d’ autres verbes (c. 45, 174, etc. ). 
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cas (cartes 144 et 156), au contraire, les formes 
se terminent par une voyelle; dans 1 cas (c. 315) 
montra est remplacé au point 2 par une périphrase 
comme dans toutes les localités de l’aire 4 termi- 
naison -t. La statistique * est done en faveur de 
Vaire en -t: dés lors, pourquoi avoir rangé le point 
2 dans l’aire A terminaison vocalique dans les 12 
cas ot aucune réponse n’a été donnée (c. 10, 61, 
185, 186, 316, 348, 365, 379, 382, 420, 519, 
529)? 

Il faut dire en terminant que la région explorée 
par M. M. est fort intéressante pour le nombre et 
l’ importance des limites linguistiques qui la traver- 
sent. 


III. Dans son troisiéme volume, |’auteur 
étudie, en s’appuyant sur les documents anciens 
et modernes réunis en son Recueil et son Atlas, 
une question de phonétique landaise, le développe- 
ment des phonémes additionnels (appelés générale- 
ment phénoménes d’insertion, d’épenthése, de 
transition, de soutien, etc.). Combinant les 
méthodes historique, expérimentale et géographi- 
que,** M. M. a écrit un chapitre de phonétique 
des plus forts et des plus attrayants. Aprés avoir 
écarté les phénoménes intellectuels (— contamina- 
tions résultant de ‘‘fausses perceptions’’), agglu- 
tinations d’ articles, agglutinations diverses,” croi- 
sements provenant d’une analogie de forme, ou de 
sens, ou de sens et de forme, etc., M. M. passe aux 
phénoménes proprement phonétiques qu’il raméne 
4 un principe unique, la segmentation. Le mot et 
la théorie—comme le dit l’auteur (p. 49, n. 2)— 
n’ont rien d’absolument nouveau : ce qui est neuf 
et curieux, c’est la généralisation de cette théorie 
et l’application qui en est faite 4 un groupe de 
parlers od les phonémes additionnels se sont dé- 
veloppés avec une fréquence et une variété toutes 
particuliéres.—Signalons comme intéressant spé- 


21 1] se pourrait que, dans une localité od le parfait syn- 
thétique est en voie de disparition, les deux exemples 4 
finale vocalique (deux verbes réguliers) n’aient aucune 
autorité. 

22 « Cartographique ’’ serait plus juste, car ‘‘ géographi- 
que’’ s’applique—en linguistique comme ailleurs—a des 
recherches d’un autre genre (aux études ‘‘ géologiques’’ 
de M. Gilliéron, p. ex.). 

P, 21: l’explication du d (dans a- d- aisso, a-d- autre, 
etc.) par la préposition de—et non par le d de ad—a été 
déja suggérée par M. l’abbé Rousselot (Modifications phoné- 


tiques..., p. 184). 
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cialement le gascon |’étude du développement de 
a- devant r- initial et l’histoire du groupe fr- initial 
(pp. 117-127); d’autre part, les pp. 55-75 
(développement de w et de y entre les voyelles en 
hiatus) et 191-214 (diphtongaison des voyelles) 
sont d’une réelle importance pour la linguistique 
générale et histoire du provengal littéraire.* 

Les conclusions générales du livre (pp. 215- 
220) ne me semblent pas trés heureuses. On au- 
rait pu négliger les comparaisons maritimes, géo- 
logiques ou chimiques qui n’ont jamais rien ex- 
pliqué (p. 218); je crains surtout que M. M. n’ait 
été trop aisément porté 4 batir sur le plan de son 
travail (phénoménes intellectuels, phénoménes 
phonétiques) une théorie linguistique un peu 
ample. II déclare que, les additions phonétiques 
de nature intellectuelle n’étant régies par aucune 
loi, et les additions d’origine phonétique semblant 
parfois échapper aux lois (lorsqu’on a affaire soit 
4 des lois anciennes disparues, soit 4 des lois nais- 
santes), la concordance bien réelle des limites lin- 
guistiques s’expliquerait par la combinaison de 
élément intellectuel et de l’élément physiologi- 
que : ‘‘au moment ot l’ensemble des sujets par- 
lants prend conscience des innovations provoquées 
par le jeu des organes, la prononciation jusqu’ alors 
indécise tend a se fixer et 4 se généraliser. II 
s’établit une norme’’ (pp. 219-220).—Avant 
d’adopter cette théorie, il faudra se rappeler que 
M. M. n’a discuté nulle part la question de |’ ex- 
istence des normes (ou types) linguistiques, qu’ il 
a dt constamment normaliser en les étendant A 
des ensembles de sujets parlants des documents 
purement individuels (et sans doute moins incon- 
scients qu’il ne le suppose); l’on se demandera 
alors si la concordance des limites linguistiques ne 
pourrait pas s’expliquer tout aussi bien par la 
combinaison en sens inverse de |’élément intellec- 
tuel (ou conscient) et de l’élément physiologique 
.... ou de quelque autre facgon. 


A. TERRACHER. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


24 N’ est-ce pas aller un peu loin pourtant que d’expliquer, 
p. ex., (p. 116) la particule honorifique en par un ‘‘ déve- 
loppement prothétique de I’n’’? Si les formes limousines 
nos et non sont discutables, il faudrait en tout cas écarter 
les exemples de ne (cf. Crescini, Manuwaletto provenzale?, 


p- 168sqq. ). 
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ArtuuR Ransome: A History of Story- Telling. 
London : T. C. and E. C. Jack ; New York : 
F. A. Stokes & Co. 8vo., pp. 312 and Index. 


This is a commendable venture into a field still 
too little cultivated in English. The development 
of college courses in the Novel has called out sev- 
eral good text-books, but there is no satisfactory 
work in English as yet upon the history of prose 
fiction for the general reader. Dunlop’s work, 
even in its revised form, is inadequate, ill-arranged, 
and very dry. Mr. Ransome does not put forward 
his book as a history of fiction, but it may well 
help make a market for a more comprehensive 
and thorough work. It conveys, apparently, his 
series of shilling selections from The World’ s Story- 
Tellers, published by the Messrs. Jack, and seeks 
merely to give a readable sketch of some of the 
important aspects of prose fiction, English and 
French, from the Renaissance to the present day. 
It is confessedly fragmentary, giving little atten- 
tion to the realistic branch of the Novel, and it is 
more than whimsical in the inclusion of the Roman 
de la Rose and the tales of Chaucer among its 
topics, and the exclusion of Amadis of Gaul and 
other prose romances of chivalry, and of the whole 
dynasty of seventeenth century French Heroic 
Romances. But it shows a sympathetic though 
uneven acquaintance with the earlier periods, and 
an intelligent familiarity with the nineteenth cen- 
tury Romanticists. Part I, which discusses in 
chapters of about a dozen pages each The Roman 
de la Rose, Chaucer and Boccaccio, The Rogue 
Novel, The Elizabethans, The Pastoral, Cervantes, 
the essay-fictions of the Spectator, and the English 
realists of the eighteenth century, shows deft selec- 
tion of matter and suggestive presentation. These 
sketchy chapters should make the reader curious 
to know more of the fiction of the early Renais- 
sance, interesting, in spite of its weakness of form, 
in so many ways. It must be admitted that Mr. 
Ransome’s statements are sometimes inaccurate. 
Sidney’s Arcadia is represented (p. 85) as lack- 
ing in vigor and robustness. Swinburne’s descrip- 
tion of the work of Mrs. Aphra Behn as ‘‘ welter- 
ing sewerage ’’ is repeated with approval (pp. 71 
and 139), though as applied to her novels the 
phrase is quite incorrect. Fielding and Smollett 
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are bracketed together, casually, with strange dis- 
regard of perspective (p. 162), as having ‘‘ failed 
as dramatists.’’ The estimates, moreover, of sevy- 
eral of the leading figures of earlier fiction, Field- 
ing, for example, Defoe, Le Sage, Cervantes, and 
Sidney, are scarcely adequate ; the backgrounds 
are good, but the main points do not stand out 
sufficiently. Part II, which deals with Scott and 
a few minor English Romanticists, with the two 
Americans, Hawthorne and Poe, and with French 
writers from Chateaubriand—who for some reason 
is included—to De Maupassant, is much better, — 
more correct in view and better written. Occa- 
sional inept or crudely expressed statements like 
the attribution to Hawthorne of ‘ provincial 
pedantry ’’’ (p. 264), or the assertion (p. 188) 
that ‘‘ Before the writing of the Waverley 
Novels, Romanticism in English narrative had 
shown itself but a stuttering and one-legged abor- 
tion, remarkable only for its extravagance,’’ are 
easily outweighed by the excellent chapters on 
Balzac, Gautier, Mérimée, and the note on De 
Maupassant. In these chapters, as, indeed, 
throughout the book, Mr. Ransome has caught 
much of the vivacity, the graphic power, of the 
French critics of fiction, whom he seems to be 
imitating. It is to be regretted that he has not 
always attained the French discretion of phrase. 
The numerous portrait-sketches by J. Gavin, rein- 
forcing ingeniously the author’s estimates of his 
Story-Tellers, add much to the interest of the 
book. 


Lake Forest College. 


Joun M. Crapp. 


RomAN WoERNER : Henrik Ibsen. Zweiter Band. 
Miinchen, 1910. 8vo., v + 384 pp. 


This second volume of Woerner’s Ibsen, like 
the first which appeared in 1900, happily 
combines in the historical method of literary 
criticism with the purely esthetic. After ac- 
quainting us with the necessary facts in connec- 
tion with the inception and development of each 
drama, the mood in which it was conceived—as 
far as such a mood can be reconstructed from 
letters, speeches, reminiscences, and other sources, 
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— Woerner interprets in searching and illu- 
minating fashion the artistic value and intellec- 
tual import of each work. Nor does W. stop 
there. For him Ibsen is no isolated phenomenon, 
but receives form and light and shadow by being 
presented in company with poets and thinkers, 
continental and English, antecedent or contem- 
porary, who labored or are still laboring to hold 
the mirror up to life. 

The Introduction gives a bird’s-eye view of 
the development of the dramatist from his 
early ‘‘ Norwegian’’ period when the brood- 
ing eye was turned within, through the long 
activity of the ‘‘ European’’ period ‘‘ when the 
searchlight was sent forth to glide over society, 
spreading both light and terror’’ (p. 4). Most sug- 
gestively W. traces the gradual growth in the 
nineteenth century of the ideal of ‘‘character- 
istic’’ or realistic drama as opposed to the typical 
or ‘‘classic’’ (pp. 5 ff. ), an ideal which had found 
champions even among the young Storm and 
Stress writers of the outgoing eighteenth century, 
as instanced by young Goethe, and which, in the 
nineteenth century, was passionately and impetu- 
ously upheld by Kleist. The latter, one hundred 
years ago, died in a desperate struggle for princi- 
ples which his generation was not yet ripe enough 
to perceive. Grillparzer (1791-1872), less ag- 
gressive, almost bled to death in his desperate 
struggle to affect a compromise between his inner 
urge toward the new truth and the force of the 
old traditions. The indomitable Hebbel (died 
1863), so nearly Ibsen’s kindred in spirit, was 
tortured by the conflict between the new ideal 
and the old into many exaggerations and eccen- 
tricities. In Ibsen, however, the new tenet found 
a young genius almost unhampered by old tradi- 
tions, and hence came to its consummation in him, 
Woerner might here have adduced the Austrian 
poet Anzengruber, who in the seventies wrote 
dramas strangely like Ibsen’s both in style and 
content (for instance, Das vierte Gebot). Very 
helpful for a realization of Ibsen’s peculiar genius 
is the comparison which W. makes (pp. 29 ff.) of 
the influence upon the poet by his sojourn in Italy 
(1864-68) with that which a similar sojourn 
had made upon Goethe nearly one hundred years 
earlier. For both it meant a re-birth, but from 
diametrically opposite points of view : for Goethe 
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a complete revulsion of his inmost being in accord- 
ance with the classical ideals of art; for Ibsen a 
casting off of all that was not pre-eminently idio- 
syncratic. Ibsen built up in 1866 what Goethe 
had torn down in 1786—characteristic art (p. 29). 

The dramas, as in vol. 1, are treated in chron- 
ological order, except that The League of Youth 
(finished in 1869) forms the beginning of this 
volume as logically being the’ first of the social 
dramas, while Emperor and Galilean (finished 
1873) was treated as the last of the introspective 
dramas, at the close of vol. 1. W.’s method of 
making each chapter an essay in creative criticism 
which draws the essence out of an Ibsen play and 
presents it to the reader in original and trenchant 
fashion, is extremely grateful to those to whom a 
flash of illuminating penetration is worth pages of 
ponderous detail. 

Least successful appears to us the treatment of 
the last four, ‘‘the symbolistic,’’ dramas, for which 
W. has no affinity, while The Lady from the Sea 
also seems underrated. Most successful and at- 
tractive are the chapters on The Doll’s House, 
Ghosts, Hedda Gabbler. Here W. is in his ele- 
ment, laying bare Ibsen’s inimitable character- 
development, down to the most delicate, almost 
imperceptible cells of consciousness. In Nora’s 
case, W. makes a very fine distinction between 
her great natural and unconscious power of self- 
abnegation, as shown in her sacrifice for Helmer, 
and her habitual little egoisms from the conven- 
tional point of view. Equally stimulating is his 
tracing of Helene Alving’s slow progress from 
conventional cowardice to complete anarchy 
(p. 105), and the almost uncanny vivisection of 
that ‘‘corseted Hjérdis’’ Hedda Gabbler. Most 
happy also is the contrast between the moral 
ideal expressed in Doll’s House and that of Gel- 
lert’s Das Leben der schwedischen Grafin von G., 
between outward fidelity to the words of a vow 
and inward fidelity to oneself—as illustrating nine- 
teenth century morality vs. eighteenth century 
ethics. ‘‘Ibsen hat auf ethischem Gebiete die 
innere Form nachgewiesen, wie Goethe auf iis- 
thetischem’’ (p. 90). 

The chapter on Ghosts (pp. 91 ff.) begins most 
felicitously with a reference to Hebbel’s Vorwort 
zur Maria Magdalene, where as early as 1844 H. 
had demanded for modern life as expressed by 
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modern art not so much new institutions, as new 
foundations for the old. Ghosts seems like the 
consummation of this demand ; not the abolition 
of marriage, but a better foundation for it, an 
inner not an outer motive, is what Ibsen advo- 
cates. Nor is this true of this one play alone. 
The Ibsen drama as a whole represents, as W. well 
puts it, ‘‘ein innerlich notwendiges Schicksal ’’ 
quite in the spirit of Hebbel (p. 93). Suggestive 
also is the comparison of Ghosts with Oedipus 
(pp. 101 ff.), both tragedies of ‘‘belated insight,’’ 
with many wise and instructive words on parallels 
and contrasts of these apparently so divergent 
dramas. But in the discussion of Ghosts we miss 
a reference to Anzengruber’s Das vierte Gebot in 
which (in the story of Hedwig Hutterer) marriage 
is treated from the same point of view, by the use 
of the same material as in the Ibsen play. 

In Hedda Gabbler W. sees Ibseu’s criticism 
of his own dearly-beloved Hjérdis ideal, a 
criticism already begun in osmersholm. In 
contrast with those other two painters of Uto- 
pias, Rousseau and Nietzsche, Ibsen was con- 
strained to turn the light of criticism upon his own 
ideals (pp. 235ff.). ‘This gives to Hedda Gabbler 
that absolute objectivity—‘‘ tiberfaustisch’’? W. 
calls it—which makes it enjoyable only to those 
who are avid for the delineation of life, the real 
hunters after truth (p. 240). 

W.’s comparative method of treatment yields 
fruit in such illuminating passages as that on pp. 
250f., in which he traces the gradual develop- 
ment in modern literature of the ideal of the 
comradeship between men and women from the 
onesided emphasis upon the sex-relation which 
characterized eighteenth century letters : Schil- 
ler’s Thekla vs. Kleist’s Nathalie and Ibsen’s 
Thea. To Ibsen’s almost uncanny penetration 
into the vagaries and finesses of woman’s psyche 
W. does full justice, often adducing most helpful 
comparisons with Hebbel’s women. But we miss 
the very obvious one between Aline Solnesz 
and Rhodope (in Hebbel’s Gyges und sein 
Ring) who are so evidently kindred of type and 
fate. Interesting is W.’s delineation of the 
fluctuations in Ibsen’s estimate of women, as il- 
lustrated by the characters of Ingeborg, Nora, 
Rebecca, Thea, Irene (pp. 338 ff.). In the sugges- 
tive discussion of the hatred which the last named 
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as well as Rita Allmers bears to the man’s work, 
it would have been helpful to speak of Bernard 
Shaw, whose Man and Superman was doubtless 
largely influenced by When We Dead Awaken. 
Useful also would have been a reference to 
Maeterlinck’s Sister Beatrice, who bears much 
resemblance to Irene, 

Scattered throughout the volume are many ex- 
cellent passages on Ibsen’s dramatic technique. 
Ibsen’s affinity with Lessing in finesse of crafts- 
manship (pp. 112 and 183), which at times 
becomes meticulous as contrasted with Shake- 
speare’s bold sweep of metaphor (pp. 164 f. ), is ex- 
cellently demonstrated. The influence of Dumas 
and the other French dramatists of the younger 
school W. considers far slighter than was formerly 
believed (pp. 68 f.), but in the Volksfeind he sees a 
tragi-comedy of the Misanthrope type (p. 127). In 
discussing Ibsen’s innovations in the dialogue, W. 
makes a happy reference to Ludwig’s Erbforster 
(pp. 71 f.). Almost every chapter contains appre- 
ciative and helpful analyses of technical economy : 
so especially the admirable exposition of the 
Volksfeind (pp. 135 f.), the twofold test applied to 
Helmer in Doll’s House (pp. 81 f.), the excellent 
uses made of dramatic material (pp. 84, 111f., 
183 ff., etc., etc. ). 

In closing, grateful mention must be made of 
the clear, lucid and vivid style of this presenta- 
tion, a style which stamps W. as a representative 
of that new school of writers who are making 
of German prose a most supple instrument of 
expression. 


Henrietta BECKER VON KLENZE. 
Providence, R. I. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


On THE Name “SEIGNIOR PROPSERO.” 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Strs:—In the November (1910) number of 
Modern Language Notes Mr. Alfred E. Richards 
inquires in a note under the heading “ Several 
Verbal Queries,” for information concerning a 
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certain “ Seignior Propsero,’ whose name ap- 
pears in chap. 22 of The Second Report of 
Doctor Faustus (1594). 

It seems that this name does not refer to a 
famous horse of the time, as Mr. Richards con- 
jectures, but to a foreign horseman (an Italian, 
to judge by the name), who acquired fame 
and imitators for a time in England, on account 
of his cruel method of controlling horses. This 
control he gained by means of a “ cavezan” or 
“muzroule,” a nose-band of iron, leather, or 
wood, fixed to the nose. 

I find him mentioned in this connection as 
early as 1589 in Lyly’s Martinist pamphlet 
Pappe with an hatchet:* “ But if like a restie 
Tade thou wilt take the bitt in thy mouth, and 
then runne ouer hedge and ditch, thou shalt be 
broké as Prosper broke his horses, with a muz- 
roule, portmouth, and a martingall, and so haue 
thy head runne against a stone wall.” ? 

The spelling “ Seignior Propsero” is a mis- 
print. In Michael Baret’s Hipponomie or the 
Vineyard of Horsemanship (1618)* it is cor- 
rectly given as “ Signior Prospero ”: “ For when 
Signior Prospero, first came into England, he 
flourished in fame for a time, (through that 
affectionated blindnes we are vailed withall, in 
exalting strangers for their strange fashions) 
and so, though he vsed such tormenting Caue- 
zans as were more fit for a massacring butcher 
then a Horseman, yet for all that well was he 
that could goe neerest him in such Turkish 
tortures: And besides those, he would haue a 
thicke truncheon to beat those Cauezans into 
his nose, the further to torment him, as if 
Art had consisted in cruell torturing poore 
horses.” * 

A fuller quotation than Mr. Richard gives 
fiom The Second Report of Doctor Faustus 
might point more clearly to Signior Prospero’s 


*Bond’s Lyly, Vol. 1, p. 410, 1. 7. 

?Prosper as an abbreviation of Prospero occurs 
in the Tempest, 11, 2, 2; m1, 3, 99. 

* Bk. m, ch. 20 (‘Of the Headstraine’), p. 71. 
Quoted in Bond’s Lyly, Vol. 11, p. 586, n. 

On p. IIb of Blundevil’s Art of Riding (1609) 
there is reference to the “musroll” with a word in 
its defence. (See N.E.D. under “musroll”). An 
examination of this book might reveal further refer- 
ence to Signior Prospero. 
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perfect control of his horse. The unusual sight 
of “the Elephant flying from the horse and 
the horse following the Elephant ” suggests, at 
any rate, the peculiar means employed by Sig- 
nior Prospero to compel his horse to overcome a 
natural fear. 


M. P. Trutey. 
Am Arbor, Mich. 


Date oF Expiation 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—All the editions that I know of Hugo’s 
Expiation, in les Chatiments (except the new Ol- 
lendorff-Imprimerie Nationale edition),' give the 
date ‘‘1852’’ at the end of the poem. The 
‘*édition originale,’’ published at Brussels in 
1853, gives ‘‘ Jersey, 30 novembre, 1852’’; the 
‘* édition ne varietur ’’ gives ‘‘ Jersey, 25-30 no- 
vembre, 1852.’’ On the other hand, the ms. at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale—which Mr. B. M. 
Woodbridge, of Harvard University, has kindly 
examined for me—has at the end ‘‘ 25 9"—30— 
Jersey ’’ (no year), and after v. 282—the second 
part of Part vi—the date ‘‘ 14 novembre, 1847.’’ 

Basing their belief on this discrepancy and on 
certain differences in the handwriting of the ms., 
P. et V, Glachant, in their Papiers d’ autrefois, p. 
70, say : ‘‘ L’ Expiation.. . se terminait. . . aprés 
le vers Et Pocéan rendit son cercueil a la France. 
—Il est clair que le poéte n’avait d’abord pré- 
tendu que rappeler, en guise de lecon morale, les 
désastres de Napoléon 1", depuis l’expédition de 
Russie. La peinture indignée de la cour de Na- 
poléon III, qui occupe les divisions v1 et VII, a 
été annexée aprés coup—Les trois premiéres 
strophes de la division v semblent, pareillement, 
postérieures 4 la conception initiale.’’ 

Apart from the fact that the line Et [’octan 
rendit son cercueil & la France would make an 
abrupt and unnatural ending, the examination of 
the ms. makes the theory of the Glachants scarcely 
tenable. The date ‘‘1847’’—which comes at the 
bottom of p. 158 of the ms.—and the last nine 
stanzas of Part v are written with the darker ink, 


1 At the end of the poem there is given in this edition 
simply the date ‘‘ 25-30 novembre. Jersey’’ (No year). 
Beginning on p. 497 is a two-page note entitled ‘‘ Les dif- 
férences de dates,’’ attempting to justify Hugo’s habit of 
dating his poems, in the printed editions, on the anniver- 
sary of some important event; there is no reference to 
? Expiation. On pp. 431-482 is a brief note on this poem, 
reading, in part: ‘‘Ce manuscrit offre plusieurs i om 
@’écriture.—-La cinquiéme division est datée de 1847 ; 
V. H. a ajouté 4 Jersey les trois premiéres strophes et les 
guillemets.’’ According to Mr. Woodbridge, who ex- 
amined the Ms. carefully on two occasions, there are only 
two,—not ‘‘ several ’’—handwritings: the 2d and 3d, but 
not the 1st, stanzas of Part v are written in the margin. 
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dried with powder, and in the large, bold hand- 
writing of the later period ; all the rest of the 
poem and the date at the end are written with the 
paler ink, without powder, and in the smaller 
handwriting of the earlier period. 

It is well known that numerous discrepancies 
exist between the dates in Hugo’s mss. and those 
in the printed editions of his works ; in the present 
instance, where the earlier date is in the later 
writing and the later date in the earlier writing, 
there would seem to be obvious falsification of 
some sort. V. 322-—Empire a grand spectacle— 
might be taken to indicate that the poem was 
written after the assumption of the imperial title 
by Napoleon III on December 2, 1852, that is, 
even later than the date given in the printed edi- 
tion. I shall be grateful if any one can throw 
any light on the question of the true date of this 
poem. 

Gro. N. HEnnine. 

George Washington University. 


‘¢ EastwarRD Hor’’ anp bicched bones. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—I should like to correct a misinterpre- 
tation, as I think, in Professor Carleton F. Brown’s 
‘‘An additional note on bicched bones,’’ Mod. 
Lang. Notes, xxi, 159-160. 

The quotation from Marston’s play obviously 
does not mean, as Professor Brown interprets, by 
a ‘figure, though not altogether clear,’’ that the 
old usurer is to be transformed into ‘‘a dog’s car- 
case’’ (note the plural apostrophe dogs’ in the 
quotation), whose bones and skin are to be used 
for making dice and parchment. The passage 
contains no figure, but is a straightforward state- 
ment of fact, and means exactly what it says. 
Quicksilver is upbraiding the usurer, Security, 
for his covetousness and brutality, and exclaims 
in his anger : ‘‘I hope to live to see dogs’ meat 
(i. e., food) made of the old usurer’s flesh [his 
flesh becoming dogs’ food is no doubt a reminis- 
cence of Ahab], dice of his (the usurer’s) bones, 
and indentures of his (the usurer’s, not the dog’s) 
skin.’’ ‘The whole question as to whether parch- 
ment was ever made of dog-skin thus evaporates 
entirely, leaving in its stead a vicious and most 
appropriate thrust at Security, for the words of 
Quicksilver that follow: ‘‘ And yet his skin is 
too thick to make parchment, ’twould make good 
boots for a peter-man (fisherman) to catch salmon 
in’’ are not added, as Professor Brown interprets, 
because ‘‘ Quicksilver himself was aware that his 
figure was defective at this point,’’ but ‘‘thick- 
skinned ’’ is here used of the usurer in the figura- 
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tive sense of ‘‘feelingless,’’ ‘‘cruel,’’ which Se- 
curity is shown conspicuously to be. He is too 
‘‘thick-skinned’’ to permit of his skin being 
made into parchment. ‘That this is the meaning, 
the last words of the speech, which immediately 
follow, clearly show: ‘‘ Your only smooth skin 
to make fine vellum is your Puritan’s skin ; they 
be the smoothest and slickest knaves in a coun- 
try.’’ The peculiar aptness of associating Secu- 
rity’s skin, even in this jesting way, with inden- 
tures is obvious. He has been bringing people 
into his ‘‘ parchment toils’’—to use his own ex- 
pression of a few pages back—all his days, and 
it would be only natural to wish to see the tables 
turned and his own skin used to serve as such an 
indenture (if it were not too thick); equally ap- 
propriate is the thought that the man who has 
been making a business of robbing men as a 
usurer all his life should, even after death, through 
having his bones made into dice, continue to be 
the means of their undoing. This interpretation 
makes an especially appropriate, as well as a fine 
and powerful passage of Quicksilver’s speech. -— 
It turns out, thus, that this quotation is not a 
proof of dogs’ bones being made into dice, but a 
hypothetical —or rather optative—one of human 
bones being so used, as referred to a little later in 
Professor Brown’s note (p. 160). 


J. B. E. Jonas. 


Brown University. 


PARALLELS BETWEEN PEELE AND TENNYSON 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :-—It is interesting to observe that among 
the many parallels to be found in Tennyson’s 
writings and those of earlier authors, there is at 
least one very striking instanee of such similarity 
between Tennyson and Peele; and a number of 
others which, though of less significance, are 
worthy of passing remark. 

The most noticeable of these parallels is that 
of CEnone’s Complaint (in The Arraignment of 
Paris) and the swallow song (in The Princess) : 

‘*Thou luckless wretch! becomes not me to wear 

The poplar tree for triumph of my love : 


Then as my joy, my pride of love is left, 
Be thou unclothed of thy lovely green.”’ 


‘* Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love, 
Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green?’’ 


Of the less striking parallels, i. e., those which 
deal with ideas which are fairly common to all 
poetry, two instances of similarity come readily to 
mind. The first of these is that of Thestylis’ song 
(Arr. of Par.), and the second song in The Mil- 
ler’ s Daughter : 
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‘¢ The strange affects of my tormented heart, 
Whom cruel love hath woeful prisoner caught.’’ 


‘¢ Love that hath us in the net.”’ 


The second of this class of parallels exists in a 
speech by David (in David and Bethsabe), and 
the well known song in Maud : 


‘« May the sweet plain that bears her pleasant weight 
Be still with discoloured flowers.’’ 


‘¢ From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes.” 


When we remember that five of these six cita- 
tions are taken from songs; when we consider 
that Tennyson, almost unparalleled in English 
literature for the number and variety of his songs, 
borrowed abundantly from older sources for the 
subject matter and phraseology employed in them 
(one illustration of this, which has or has not been 
pointed out before, is the first song in The Miller’ s 
Daughter, a mere elaboration of three sentiments 
expressed in an ode of Anacreon); when we con- 
sider the technical excellencies of both Peele and 
Tennyson, and the bond of sympathy which might 
readily have existed between them, these external 
similarities perhaps attain to something of real 
significance. 

Joan Ropert Moore. 

University of Missouri. 


‘SHE WAS A MAIDEN City.’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—As Professor Livingston suggests, the 
allusion to Venice as ‘a maiden City’ is so fre- 
quently encountered that Wordsworth (who read 
Italian with ease) might have found it in any one 
of a dozen places in the native literature, Among 
the possible sources in English, Professor Belden 


(Mod. Lang. Notes 26. 31) cites the Familiar © 


Letters of the traveller, James Howell. I find no 
reference to Howell in Lienemann (Die Belesen- 
heit von William Wordsworth), and recall none to 
the Familiar Letters from my own study of Words- 
worthian sources in the literature of travel. Though 
there is nothing improbable in the supposition that 
the poet knew this book, it does not seem to be 
listed in the Catalogue of his library. Of course 
it might have been reserved from the posthumous 
sale ; not a few of the volumes which he had es- 
pecially valued may have been so withheld. 

On the other hand, Howell’s Instructions for 
Forreine Travell does appear in the Catalogue, 
and since it is precisely the kind of book that 
would interest the author of A Guide through the 
District of the Lakes, we have some right to assume 
that he read it. On our approach to Venice, the 
Instructions edify us with the inevitable common- 
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place. The volume in Wordsworth’s library is 
said to have borne the date of 1650. I quote 
from Arber’s reprint of the edition of 1642 
(p. 42): 

‘From Siena he may pass to Milan, and so 
through the Republiques territories to Venice 
where he shall behold a thing of wonder, an 
Impossibility in an impossibility, a rich magnifi- 
cent City seated in the very jaws of Neptune, 
where being built and bred a Christian from her 
very infancy (a Prerogative she justly glorieth of 
above all other States) she hath continued a Vir- 
gin ever since, nere upon twelve long ages, under 
the same forme and face of Government, without 
any visible change or symptome of decay, or the 
least wrinkle of old age, though her too nere 
neighbour, the Turk, had often set upon her 
skirts,’ ete. 


Will it be out of place to contrast Wordsworth’s 
employment of the phrase ‘a maiden City’ with 
his ordinary use of adjectives as applied to cities? 
As my forthcoming Concordance will show, a city 
to him is, in general, ‘great’ or ‘ vast’—terms 
whose implication may be gathered from certain 
other epithets : ‘huge,’ ‘enormous,’ ‘ crowded,’ 
‘mean,’ ‘cruel,’ ‘doleful,’ ‘obstreperous,’ ‘dis- 
solute.’ 

I suppose that the notion embodied in the 
expression ‘maiden City’ ought ultimately to be 
referred to a Biblical source, directly or by oppo- 
sition, as, for example, in the earlier chapters of 
Jeremiah and the customary allusions to Babylon 
in Isaiah and elsewhere ; thus, Isaiah 47. 1 : 


Come down, and sit in the dust, O virgin 
daughter of Babylon, sit on the ground : there is 
no throne, O daughter of the Chaldeans : for thou 
shalt no more be called tender and delicate. 


LANE CooPeER. 
Cornell University. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In Paradise Lost 11. 385-90, Milton, 
in describing the prospect spread by Michael 
before the eyes of Adam, says : 

His Eye might there command wherever stood 

City of old or modern Fame, the Seat 

Of mightiest Empire, from the destind Walls 

Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can 

And Samarchand by Ozxus, Temirs Throne, 

To Paquin of Sinaean Kings. 
Commentators on the passage do not consider 
Cathay and China (Sinae), and Cambalu and 
Peking (Paquin) identical, though such is the 
case (Col. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, 
and Marco Polo). Professor Masson, for example, 
describes Cathay as a region northwest of China. 
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However to make Cathay a province of Tartary 
is a needless belittling of Milton’s picture, because 
his identification of China and Cathay is not an 
inconsistency, but may be explained by a fact 
interesting for the history of geography. For 
ages China was known by two names, one given 
by those who approached it by the overland route, 
the other by those who went thither by sea. Not 
only was this true in Milton’s time, but there was 
still debate whether or not China and Cathay were 
the same (Purchas, Pilgrims 11, iv. 801). The 
question is elsewhere debated in the Pi/grims, with 
which Milton was somewhat familiar, as is attested 
by the notes to his Brief History of Moscovia and 
of other less known Countries lying Eastward of 
Russia as far as Cathay. This same work gives 
evidence that he had studied the overland route 
to China in writings where it appears as Cathay. 
Some of those writings, the ‘ Russian Relations in 
Purchas,’ he thought excellent. He may have 
debated the question, and decided incorrectly. 
He may have known that China was Cathay and 
yet, to complete his roll of ‘cities of old and mod- 
ern Fame,’ have deliberately used the two names 
to aid in different ways in producing the total 
effect, for ‘Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can,’ sug- 
gests military power, and ‘Paquin of Sinaean 
Kings,’ more peaceful splendor. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT. 
Cornell University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Evolution of Literature, by A. S. Macken- 
zie (New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), is 
offered as a much-needed manual of Comparative 
Literature. It is ‘‘the product of years of patient 
research,’’ composed in humble acknowledgment 
of the temerity of such an undertaking, but sus- 
tained by a high seriousness that will not fail to 
convince the reader of the author’s right to pre- 
sent his report of a Captain Anson’s voyage 
around the world of literature. The author is 
philosophic, sympathetic, and scientific. He 
aims not to make all-comprehensive knowledge 
easy and thus encourage superficial omniscience 
or charter a roving commission through the ages 
prematurely. Educational plans are rightly de- 
manding the comparative study of literature. 
Philology has shown the value of the method. 
But the application of the method to literature 
begets a long list of dangers. The author of this 
well-constructed and soundly instructive book is 
aware of all the pitfalls, and he has set down 
nothing for the encouragement of the cheap ‘ get- 
wise-quick ’ aspirations of the indolent or the in- 
competent. The titles of the author’s chapters 
cannot be recited here. But an indication of 
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them may be given by noticing that the words 
primitive and barbaric, autocratic and democratic 
are the leading designations of man, society, and 
literature as here considered under broad anthro- 
pologic theory. The necessity of compression of 
matter and reduction of details has not driven the 
author to take refuge in an excess of generaliza- 
tion. Facts are in the main allowed to suggest 
the underlying principle. Occasionally a detail 
springs into unexpected prominence, as, for ex- 
ample, this personal judgment : ‘‘ Among living 
American poets the highest place seems to belong 
to Lloyd Mifflin, the most finished sonneteer ever 
born out of Europe.’’ Mr. Mifflin’s extraordi- 
nary output of sonnets surely deserves wide ac- 
knowledgment ; it confounds the nonsense of a 
judgment cited on the first page (cited in the 
blind fashion, ‘‘a well-known critic,’’ that de- 
serves nothing but condemnation), ‘‘ that a half- 
dozen sonnets are enough for any one to write.’’ 
An extensive bibliography is distributed in the 
footnotes. 


There remains no period in the Romance liter- 
atures for which it is not becoming easy to secure 
an extensive selection of the leading works. This 
is in no small degree furthered by the various col- 
lections now in course of publication with the 
primary aim of providing at modest price a large 
number of reliable texts. The Bibliotheca ro- 
manica (Strassburg : Heitz) has passed its 124th 
volume, and is now being followed by Les elassi- 
ques frangais du moyen dge (Paris : Champion), 
the Clésicos castellanos (Madrid: La Lectura, 
Paris: Champion), and the Serittori d’ Italia 
(Bari: Laterza). None of these series is expen- 
sive; some are remarkably inexpensive. All 
should be welcomed by every student of Romance 
life and thought, and they can not fail to result in 
wider reading and better first-hand knowledge of 
literature. 


ERRATA 


In M. L. N., May, 1911, the following correc- 
tions should be made: P. 150, col. 1, 1. 22, for 
fus read ‘‘feaus or faus.’’ P. 157, col, 2, 1. 39, 
for ‘‘ That the author isa New Mexican’’ read 
‘«The fact that the author has lived many years 
in New Mexico.”’ P. 159, col. 1, add the follow- 
ing footnotes : 

“1 Letter xxevii, vol. 111, p. 97.” 


“*8 Hecht, Thomas Percy und William Shenstone, Strass- 
burg, 1909, p. 81.” 


Page 152, col. 2, 1. 36; p. 153, col. 1, 1. 47, 
for Coleman read Colman. 

Page 153, col. 1, 1. 12, for Diamond read 
Dimond. 

Page 151, col. 2, 1. 27, for 65,000 read 6500. 


